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mechanics throughout the country. The B&C reputation for 
Quality Unexcelled has been growing all these years. The 
sales, therefore, have been greater as each year rolls on. 


A 85 long years: B&C WRENCHES have been used by 


S2aWaValas 


There is only one good reason for this success. 
That reason is Quality Unexcelled. 
The mechanic hears about B&C WRENCHES. A good many 


25 
times he gets acquainted with the Unexcelled Quality of B&C 
WRENCHES through using a fellow worker's tools. In either case 
he decides to buy a B&C WRENCH and test it out thoroughly. 
The largeness of the B&C success is ample evidence that a 
a great many instances of this kind occur each year and that the out- 
10% come of the mechanic’s test results in a new customer for us. 
50% 


Dealers who have handled B&C WRENCHES for years have 
had good wrench sales. Their profits have been large, too. One 
sale usually leads to many more and that is what YOU WANT. 


B&C WRENCHES are made in al! styles for al! kinds of 











































t work. All the individual parts are case hardened by up-to-the- 
‘ minute methods, and are made to withstand the most severe service a 
5 wrench can meet. 
5% Let us tell you more about B&C WRENCHES. Ask us any- 
wn thing you desire to know about them. We wil! be pleased to serve 
you. 

2% Our catalog contains the details—-write for it today. 
3 
F 
1 
’ BEMIS & CALL 
15% 
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MAHONING 
HEATERS 


Sell Themselves 


Se many superior qualities are 
involved in MAHONING con- 
struction that to tell of one would 
slight others equally as important. 

No need to talk Mahoning qualities. 
Show your customer,—he will see it at a 
glance. 


od live dealers everywhere : 
We want g° d a y : MAHONING TYPE “Cc” 
aad offer a temp ting proposition. eieenTretat shone quite chearty the commustion as 1 tahes 


through the slots in the firepot causes combustion to take place 




























I. d . fe all around the outside of the fire. The hottest part of the fame 
is in direct contact with the outside surf f the heat h 
A sty e an size or every purpose. the radiation of heat takes place. Only one of the features that 


have made the Mahoning famous from coast to coast. 


The MAHONING FOUNDRY CoO. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


A Mammoth Plant With a Mammoth Production 
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AMERICA IS SOUND to the core. The faults of its 
people are only on the surface. They do not affect 
the substance of the national character. 


ident ' 
Presiden sy no twist of logic can they be con- 
Asbury Is_ |. fe ee ee ee ” 
strued as indications of social decay. 
Confident. 


No matter how discouraging the indus- 
trial unrest of our day may seem to men of pessimis- 
tic mind, there is no warrant in it for prophecies of 
universal disaster. Men of wide vision are not 
alarmed by the manifestations of economic upheavals 
They know that this country is rich not only in nat- 
ural resources but in the uncountable treasures of loy- 
alty and patriotism. That is why Charles W. Asbury. 
President of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, gave expression to his confidence in the 
development of the American nation along lines of 
peace and justice in his address to the convention of 
his Association, Wednesday, October 15, 1919, in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, an account of which is given 
in the present issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Record. This convention, held in the 
Marlborough-Bleinheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, October 15, 16 and 17, 1919, is the most im- 
portant in the history of the organization. 
Production is the basic need of life. Society can 
not be held together without it. The most stupendous 
problem which the world faces today is that of ade- 
quate production as essential to the maintenance of 
progress and prosperity. President Asbury did not 
minimize the gravity of the industrial situation, both 
in this country and in Europe. As a member of the 
commission sent abroad by our Government to in- 
vestigate labor conditions overseas in the early part 
of the year, he had facilities for acquainting himself 
with facts at first hand. He found that the working 
class of England was to a considerable extent under 
the influence of the economic fallacy of restriction of 
output. The theory upon which the rank and file 
of the workers endeavor to operate is that the less 
work done by each worker, the more work there is 
for many workers. “Manifestly, production under 
such methods is necessarily at high cost,” said Presi- 
dent Asbury, “and when practiced in a basic industry, 
such as coal mining, it affects the whole economic 
well-being of the Nation.” President Asbury is con- 
fident, however, in the wisdom and sanity of the 
American people. He feels sure that cooperation be- 
tween employers and workers, rather than conflict 
between capitalists and laborers, is the solution to- 
ward which all tendencies are converging. Industrial 
democracy, based upon mutual interest and not upon 


compulsory concessions and compromises, is certain 
to be established in Strikes, 
lockouts, lawlessness, and violence must and can be 
ended by education in the principles of Americanism 
Not by fighting the workers but by training them 
will the best interests of commerce and industry be 
fostered and maintained. 


some form or other. 


placed strong emphasis upon 
He did not confine himself to 
On the contrary, he 


President Asbury 
practical cooperation. 
theories and abstract principles. 
presented a concrete example in the system devised 
by the Whitley Committee in England. Briefly de- 
scribed, this is a plan for the establishment of a trade 


parliament in which employers and workers have 
equal representation. District Councils are formed 
under the jurisdiction of the National Industrial 


Council, just as State legislatures are organized in 
our country to take care of matters which affect local 
rather than federal interests. Under proper educa- 
tion, the system promises much for the efficient oper- 


ation of industry for the benefit of all the people 








FACING THE PERPLEXITIES of the business situation 
without passion or prejudice, Robert H. Treman, 
President of the National Hardware Association of 

the United States, made a plea for equit- 


prs “9 able adjustments in his annual address 
Poe sss to the convention of that organization 
Justment. held October 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1919, in 


Atlantic City, New Jersey. A detailed report of the 
proceedings of the meeting is given elsewhere in this 
issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Without disparagement of other speakers at the con- 
vention, it may be said that the highest significance at- 
taches to the annual address of President Treman 
His careful and accurate review of economic condi- 
tions since the signing of the armistice is made the 
basis for an estimate of probable industrial tendencies 
It serves also as a foundation upon which to build the 
logic of his appeal for fair and just reorganization of 
With 


clear vision, he perceives the excesses of labor organ- 


the relations between employers and employes. 


izations as well as the injustices of strikes and lock 
outs. 

He declares that we are in the midst of the recon 
struction period and that it is time for clear thinking 
and courageous action. He would have the manufac- 
turers and other business men of this country take 
cognizance of the social and economic changes which 
are now in process. These changes should develop in 


a regu'ar and orderly way of evolution and not by 


~ 








~ 


means of disastrous social upheavals. He contends 
for an interpretation of the world’s unrest which views 
it not only as a striving toward improvement in hours 
of labor or wages or material betterment, but as a 
movement of the spirit in man, inspired by the belief 
in the possibility of gradually but surely realizing a 
better future for all. With a full consciousness of the 
weight given to his words by the importance of his 
position as president of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation of the United States, he says to the convention: 

“May | not suggest to the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors represented here that they set themselves at 
once in their individual plants to a careful study of 
the condition of their employes; and through proper 
and equitable adjustments meet the demands of the 
higher cost of living and especially, in some plan of 
fair and equitable distribution of the profits of each 
house, work out a satisfactory adjustment of the con- 
ditions between themselves and their employes.” 

President Treman is firmly of the conviction that 
notwithstanding the selfishness inherent in human na- 
ture, the narrowness of opinion, and the petty preju- 
dices of trade and clique, we as a people can and must 
take a firm stand toward the giving to every man a 
square deal. Thus, in his judgment, shall we cooper- 
ate in building up the new world of which the founda- 
tion shall be peace on earth, good will to men. 








IN FAMINE THERE is no distinction of race or creed. 
Hunger and wretchedness wipe out the memory of 
prejudice and blot away traditions which separate 
people into clans and groups and nationalities. From 


Central and Eastern Europe come well 
Appeals to 


the Hearts 
of America. 


authenticated reports of the most terri- 
ble suffering and misery among the Jew- 
ish population. Appeal is made for their 
relief to the men and women of America. Unless 
quick and ample aid is given them, they will perish. 
The Chicago branch of the American Jewish Relief 
Committee begins a campaign for their relief Sunday, 
October 26th, to end the following Saturday, Novem- 
ber 1st. This committee is largely composed of lead- 
ing Chicagoans who are not of the Jewish faith. They 
ask everyone to give immediate help. Innocent babes 
and aged folk alike are victims of the terrible condi- 
They can not help themselves. We must help 
It would be a disgrace to us if out of our over- 


tions. 
them. 
whelming abundance we failed to share with human 
beings who are suffering the most unspeakable dis- 
tress. Give, and delay not in the giving. 


THE WELFARE OF all the people is the purpose of 
government. Any group within the collectivity which 
contravenes that purpose is logically sub- 
ject to the restraint of law. There is, 
therefore, a fundamentally sound prin- 


Proposes 
Good Law. 
Senator 
Iowa prohibiting strikes and lockouts in 
the transportation systems of the country. The Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, of which he is 
chairman, recommends the formation of a committee 


ciple in the bill proposed by 
Cummins of 


of wages and working conditions, empowered to fix 
wages of railroad employes and to decide all contro- 
versies arising between employes and the corporations. 
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This committee is to be made up of four representa- 
tives of the railway corporations and four representa- 
tives of the workers. Refusal to obey the decisions of 
the committee is made punishable by a fine of five hun- 
dred dollars and imprisonment for six months. In case 
the members of the committee can not come to an 
agreement, the matters under dispute are to be re- 
ferred to a board of appeal, consisting of five members 
appointed by the President of the United States. 

The Cummins bill provides that “if two or more per- 
sons enter into any combination or agreement with the 
intent substantially to hinder, restrain, or prevent the 
movement of commodities or persons in interstate com- 
merce; or enter into any combination or agreement 
which substantially hinders, restrains, or prevents the 
movement of commodities or persons in interstate com- 
merce, such persons so combining and agreeing shall 
be deemed guilty of a conspiracy and shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $500 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or by both such fine and impris- 
onment ; provided, 

“That nothing herein shall be taken to deny to any 
individual the right to quit his employment for any 
reason.” 

The justice of this bill is beyond controversy. The 
ransportation systems are the arteries of interstate 
Their function must be maintained at all 
Otherwise, the whole na- 


commerce. 
times without interruption. 
tion suffers. It is rightly within the province of Con- 
gress to pass measures which will protect the citizens 
of America against industrial disturbances which in- 
terfere with the peace, comfort and prosperity of the 


country. 








WHEN A MAN goes into business, he assumes definite 
obligations toward the people with whom he deals— 
and that means everyone from the pro- 


liteness . : 
oouews ducer of raw materials to the consumer. 
Pays Large . : ‘ 
- 8 His success hinges upon the entire sys- 
Dividends. Alea 
tem of commerce. This may not be 


apparent at first glance, but a little study will disclose 
it. Before he can deliver warm air heater fittings, or 
metal shingles, or saws, or hammers, or stoves, to his 
customers and take their money for the goods, he 
must use the various agencies of manufacture and dis- 
tribution—whether he be producer, jobber, or retailer. 

In order that manufacture and distribution may 
continue, a certain amount of good feilowship and 
courtesy is necessary. These processes can not be 
kept up by chicanery, distrust, rudeness, brawls, strife, 
enmities, and dissensions. 

Friction slows down movement. Rudeness lessens 
the progress of sales. 

The bigger the business the more need it has of 
courtesy. 

For instance, the John Wanamaker stores in Phila- 
delphia and New York City have achieved an inter- 
national reputation through the practice of courtesy. 
The founder of the business distributed the following 
counsel to all his employes: 

“Courtesy is the minute-hand of the all-day clock 
of this store. 

“To be at your best, be well, be potite and a good 


listener. 
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“When you speak, use few words and drop them 
gently and distinctly. 

“Give information, but do not argue. 

“A courteous, soft answer is a eonducting rod to 
carry off the lightning of hasty words.” 

John P. McCrea of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who 
regards salesmanship as a high profession, declares 
that the traveling man is entitled to the same decency 
and politeness of treatment as the consulting engineer 
or the banker. It is not a question of concession or 
favor, but of right and good manners. 

Politeness pays dividends—apart from the ethics 
of the matter. 





RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 





Skill is not acquired without practice. Otherwise, 
the world would be full of experts. There is no sub- 
stitute for diligence and perseverance. 
adept in one’s trade or business, one must practice its 


To become 


principles or operations persistently, intelligently, and 
it may be added—with a genuine interest in one’s 


occupation. 


A Lincoln story which I had never heard was told 
me by my friend Charles A. Asbury, president Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, as fol- 
lows: 

Abraham Lincoln was one day walking along a 
road in his circuit days, when he was overtaken by 
a stranger driving to town. 

“Will you have the goodness to take my overcoat 
to town for me?” asked Lincoln. 
“Sure. But how will you get it again?” 
“Oh, | 


prompt reply. 


intend to remain in it,” was Lincoln’s 


My friend Tom Usher of Russell and Erwin Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois, declares that 
the following colloquy did not take place in a hard- 
ware man’s family: 

“Mother, is father in the fruit business ?” 

“No, son. What put such a question in your head ?” 

“Well, when he took me for a walk the other day, 
he met Mr. Brown, and all they talked about was 
peaches, pippins and dates.” 


My friend George F. Fiske of the American Stove 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri, tells about a lad who 
asked his mother: 

“Say, ma, do they play baseball in heaven?” 

“Why, no, my dear; of course not. Why do you 
ask?” ge 

“Huh! 


dying young then; that’s all.” 


Well, you don’t catch me being good and 


of compromise in the adjust- 
On the 


technicalities 


A reasonable degree 
ment of complaints is generally approved. 


other hand, too much insistence upon 
does not promote good will, says my friend W. P. 
Cook of the Monroe Foundry and Furnace Company, 
Monroe. Michigan. He 


follows : 


gives an extreme case, as 
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The indignant youth entered the office of the rail- 
way company and demanded to see the manager. 

“Here, | say,” he said angrily to that official, “I got’ 
a cinder in my eye from one of your engines and it 
cost me two dollars for a doctor to have it taken out 
and my eye dressed. What are you going to do about 
it?” 

But the manager was a wily man. 
he replied suavely. “We have no 


“Nothing, my 
dear sir, nothing,” 
further use for the cinder and you are quite welcome 
to it. From a legal point of view the cinder was not 
yours and no doubt you could be proceeded against 
for removing our property. But we will take no steps 
in the matter, you may rest assured.” 


Preparedness is a topic as important now as it ever 
was, says my friend, C. E. Shields, of the Rock Island 
Manufacturing Company, Rock Island, Illinois. It is 
Indeed, its value is 


tells 


good for business as well as war. 


applicable in every walk of life. He about a 
friend who was having a baby baptized: 

Throughout the christening the baby smiled beauti- 
fully into the clergyman’s face. 

“Well, madam,” said he to the young wife. 
congratulate you on your little one’s behavior. | have 


“| must 


christened more than 2,000 babies, but I never before 
christened one that behaved so well as yours.” 

The young mother smiled demurely, and said: 

“His father and | have been practicing on him with 
a pail of water.” 

My friend Ike Stearns of the Michigan Safety 
Furnace Pipe Company, Detroit, Michigan, gave me 
material for a hearty. laugh the other day in this story: 

A society woman invited an army captain to send 
a dozen of his men to her house for dinner. She 
stipulated that they must be gentiles. 

At the appointed time, twelve negroes in uniform 
came to her house. 

“We've come to take dinner with you,” said their 
spokesman. 


“There is some mistake,” she demurred. “Who 
sent you here?” 
“Our commanding officer,’ was the answer 


“Who is he?” 


“T ieutenant Cohen,” was the reply. 


she inquired. 


+ she 


| do not like parodies for the same reason that I 


despise ridicule. Once in a while, however, | run 
across a parody which is sheer humor—with noth- 
ing mean or sneering in it. Tere is one which 


tickles my funny-bone. It was written for Motor Life 
by Richard B. Bennett. 
On the Way to the Junk Pile. 


Darling, your compression leaks, 
Many knocks among the squeal 

I 1¢ bolts that no long r hold 
Darling, vou are growing old 
\ll your members rattle, deat 

Out of joint your timing gear 
Though | . 1 and night 


seek him cia\ 
No man 


set you rig 


born can 
Once I swore that you should be 
\lways young and fair to me 
But, alas, old fuel bin, 


I must trade your carcass 





- 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 





JOHN G. O’BRIEN. 


Every language has its proverbs concerning per- 
severance. Proverbs are the distilled wisdom of 
ages. They sum up the experience of the folk. 
Nothing is more difficult than to hold to one’s purpose 
against the odds of discouragement. It is the tendency 
of human nature to seek the line of least resistance. 
The great mass of the people cease striving against 
obstacles. Wherefore, the level of general achieve- 
ment is always far below the mark of possibility. 
The few who stand out distinctly as individualized 
from the rank and file are they who take to heart the 
wisdom of perseverance. Through sheer will power 
they react against the promptings of ease and sloth. 
History teems with examples of men who refused to 
acknowledge defeat. They 
practiced perseverance even r ' 
when every indication pointed 
to the overwhelming prob- 
ability of failure. Columbus 
clung doggedly to his purpose 
when mutiny threatened to 
undo all his plans. He held 
on through unknown seas and 
came finally to a new world. 
The mariners of an earlier 
century who broke through 
the barriers of myth and su- 
perstition were not daunted 
by the fabled void beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules. Explor- 
ers, inventors, scientists, pio- 
neers—all blazed new path- 
ways through the jungles of 
ignorance because they pos- 
sessed the supreme virtue of 
perseverance. Commerce 
developed into world-wide 
trade because of the persever- 
ance of men of vision who 
dared travel beyond the narrow marts of the huck- 
ster and shopkeeper. The hazards of the air were 
overcome by men who persevered in the attempt to 
travel the spaces above the earth. Thousands of their 
fellow men vehemently declared that it could not be 
done. They pointed to the long list of failures from 
the days of the mythical Icarus to Langley of the 
Smithsonian Institute. Thanks to the perseverance of 
the Wright Brothers, the heavier-than-air machine 
now soars almost as safely as a bird upon the wing. 
Less spectacular but none the less praiseworthy are 
the numerous things accomplished in the industrial 
evolution of mankind by the perseverance of sales- 
men and merchants and producers. 
ly doubtful whether or the 





Indeed, it is high- 


not wonderful social 





mechanism of our day would have been built and put 
into operation against the inertia of old habits and 
traditions were it not for the perserverance of the men 
who created the desire for greater mechanical con- 
veniences and easier methods of production and com- 
merce. Not so dramatic as the feats of the sea-rovers 
or the thrilling exploits of air-men but equally fruit- 
ful in the advancement of humanity is the virtue of 
perseverance which inspired men of business to over- 
come the handicaps which beset the road to success. 
Every such example of perseverance is tonic to those 
who falter on the way or who lose patience in the 
uphill struggle. For this reason, there is encourage- 
ment in the life and work of John G. O’Brien, Presi- 
dent of the Caldwell Manu- 
facturing Company, Roches- 
ter, New York. 

He was born January 25, 
1871, on a farm in Ontario 
County, New York. He at- 
tended the country district 
school until 1880 when with 
his parents he moved to Roch- 
ester, New York, where he 
entered the old Taylor Uni- 
versity, from which he was 
graduated in 1886. He was 
then apprenticed to learn the 
metal spinning trade. In 1888 
he entered the employ of 
William Brooks of Rochester, 
who at that time had begun 
the making of a sash balance. 
Demand for it had to be cre- 
ated. So, in 1890 he started on 
the road to introduce the line. 
For two years he covered 
every state in the union. 
During the 1893 panic he was 
sent to Europe to introduce sash balances there. Af- 
ter three months in London, he succeeded in getting 
his first order. After that, he had no trouble in estab- 
lishing trade in England and on the Continent. In 
1905 he entered the Caldwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, succeeding Allen Bocher, 
who died in September, 1904. In 1912, he was elected 
vice-president of the Company and in July, 1918, he 
became president in succession to the late W. H. Cald- 
well. Mr. O’Brien has taken an active part in the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. He 
served as Chairman of its Entertainment Committee 
for two years and in 1918 was elected member of the 
Executive Committee. He is keenly interested in flow- 
ers, music, archeology, and antiques. 
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HALL OF FAME 








ROBERT H. TREMAN. 


Less than two hundred years ago, the only surgeons 
were barbers. What they did not know about the 
anatomy of the human body would overflow the 
shelves of the Congressional Library at Washington. 
Cupping and bleeding were the principal operations 
which they performed. Their standing in the com- 
munity was not much higher than that of hostlers. If 
they had been asked to locate the vermiform appendix, 
they probably would have considered it a qyestion in 
French geography. Methods for the prevention of in- 
fection were as scarce as clean linen among the Bol- 
sheviki. Quacks of all descriptions were as numerous 
among them as politicians at a county fair. Yet out 
of this unpromising class, infested with ignorance and 
charlatanism, has evolved one 
of the most highly respected 
professions of the present 
day. The almost miraculous 
work of such men as Alexis 
Carrel, the Mayo Brothers, 
Dakin, and Redondo, has won 
the admiration and gratitude 
of the world. These surgeons 
are as different from the low- 
ly barbers of two hundred 
years ago as the modern 
hardware merchant or manu- 
facturer is from the grimy 
ironmonger of the pioneer 
days. The university grad- 
uate of a hundred years ago 
would no more think of go- 
ing into the hardware _busi- 
ness than he would of wast- 
ing his education on menial 
tasks. Profound changes, 
however, have taken place in 
this industry, comparable in 
a measure to those that have 
occurred in the evolution of surgery. 


The old caste 


system which made such sharp social distinc- 
tions between those who derived their income 
from trade and those whose fortunes came to 


them by inheritance, persisted in the new world 
for many years. Indeed, traces of still 
tant among certain thin-blooded aristocrats 

continue to sigh for the old order of things and the 
But the great 


it are ex- 


who 


Pomp and servility of royal courts. 
majority of American people have broken away 
stich social prejudices. Industrial achievement 
hecome of more honor than a geneology traceable to 
William the Conqueror. College-bred men and uni- 


from 


has 


versity graduates enter the hardware business and 
devote their talents to its progress. 





It is, therefore, not a matter of surprise to find men 
of conspicuous ability occupying positions of promi- 
nence in the hardware industry. Notable among such 
Robert H. Treman, banker, 
the National Hardware 
He was born and 


highly trained men is 
financier, and President of 
\ssociation of the United States. 
educated at Ithaca, New York, and finished his stud- 
ies in Cornell University, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1878. 
Treman, King and Company, Ithaca, New York, in 
September, 1878. Here he had the advantage of as- 
sociating with men of long experience in the mer- 
chandising of hardware. The firm of Treman, King 
and Company was established in 1844. It was organ- 

ized upon principles of intelli- 


He entered the hardware business of 


gent service and scrupulous 
henesty. [rom its inception, 
the firm insisted upon full val- 
ues of workmanship and ma- 
became 
and 


terial. Its customers 
attached to the 
their good will was a potent 
factor in the development of 
In such favor- 


house 


the business. 
able circumstances Robert H 
Treman was enabled to give 
full play to the ideals incul- 
cated by his family and 
teachers. 

The firm of Treman, King 
and Company is now a stock 
Robert H. 


president. In 


corporation and 
Treman is its 
1go1 he was elected president 
of the Tompkins County Na- 
tional Bank of Ithaca, New 
York, and still holds that po- 
sition. Also he is a director 
in the Ithaca Trust Company 
and the Ithaca Savings Bank. Since 1902, he has been 
a trustee of the Cornell University. He was chosen 
president of the New York State Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association in 1912 and filled the office for four years. 
In 1914-1915, he served as vice-president of the New 
York State elected 
president thereof for the term 1915-1916. He 
chosen director of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 


Bankers’ Association and was 


was 


York in 1914 and in July, 1916, was made deputy 
governor. He is still a director and has acted as gov 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank part of the time 
He has been a member of the Executive 
\ssociation for 


since then. 
Committee of the National Hardware 
six years and was elected president of the organization 


m roms 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








GIVES NOTICE OF RADICAL CHANGE IN 
EXPRESS PACKAGE RULES. 


New express packing rules, similar to those required 
for freight movement on the railroads, will go into ef- 
fect on December to, and express shippers are re- 
quested to prepare themselves for the new standards. 
The new packing requirements, which were recently 
approved by the United States Railroad Administra- 
formulated to provide additional safe- 
lL{eretofore, 


tion, were 
guards for merchandise sent by express. 
shippers have been using all sorts of containers for ex- 
press packages, but the new rules are expected to make 
the regulations uniform and thus provide business 
concerns with an even more reliable and speedy serv- 
ice. 

The rules, recently promu'gated, will not permit the 
use of paper wrapping for packages over 25 pounds, 
nor for ordinary paper boxes, wrapped or unwrapped, 
when the weight of the package is over that limit. 
‘or shipments over 25 pounds, wooden containers, or 
containers of fibre board, pulpboard or corrugated 
strawboard material are required. The cartons must 
be made of materials of specified “test strength,” sim- 
ilar to those required for the freight service, and the 
containers must bear the stamp of the manufacturers 
certifying that the material used is of strength re- 
quired for the weight of the shipment carried in it, as 
called for in the rules. 

The express regulations, though modeled on those 
for freight movement, permit a wider latitude in the 
size of the carton used, and carry a certain number of 


exceptions. Shippers who wish to acquaint them- 
selves with the new express regulations are requested 
to study Supplement No. 5 to Express Classification 
No. 26, in which these ru’es are embodied, and copies 
of which may be secured at any express office. It is 
calculated that the time remaining before December 
10 will be sufficient to enable express shippers to ad- 
just themselves to the new packing standards. 
oo 


HAS VERY LARGE FACILITIES FOR 
MALLEABLE CASTINGS. 


Machinery sufficient to handle 200,000 tons of mal- 
leable castings is available, according to the report of 
the American Malleable Castings Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Never before in the history of this coun- 
try were there such highly developed facilities for the 
The 
But orders are not turned out 


handling of malleable castings. demand has 
enormously increased. 
as fast as would be expected due to the shortage of 
skilled labor. 

Improvement in this direction is not looked for- 
ward to with any great hope until the activities of 


other industries are curtailed or until there is a flow 


of immigration sufficient to build up the supply of 
labor available for foundry work. 

This means, therefore, a large percentage of ca 
pacity idle continuously in every plant regardless of 
heavy unfilled orders. 


~*- 


SON OF STOVE MANUFACTURER IS 
PROMOTED TO CAPTAIN’S RANK. 


The promotion of lirst Lieutenant R. W. leather- 
stone to the rank of Captain in the Intelligence De- 
partment, “Headquarters Company, Fourth Division, 
American Expeditionary Forces, is a reward of merit, 
part at least of which must be attributed to the careful 
training and affectionate wisdom of his father, C. L. 
l‘eatherstone, Secretary and Treasurer of the Banner 
(gas Range Works, South Bend, Indiana. 
the promotion, which occurred some time ago, has 
They 


News of 


slowly spread among the friends of his father. 
are offering congratulations as much to the father as 
to the son, for they know how much the father has 
given of his personality, his experience, and quiet 
courage to his offspring. 

siaaieitibii alae 


STEEL CASK PRESERVES STOVE PIPES. 


The Corco Nested Stove Pipe which is made by 
the Whitaker-Glessner Company, Wheeling Corru- 
gating Department, Wheeling, West Virginia, is par- 
ticularly commendable because of the way it is shipped. 
It is. packed in a cask make of a sheet of steel with 
heads. , These heads are to protect the 


solid wood 


Corco Stove Pipe, Made by Whitaker-Glessner Company, 
Whee:ing Corrugating Department, Wheeling 
West Virginia. 
edges of the joints as well as the surface. Another 
good feature is that it is practically impossible for rust 
to form because air and moisture are complete’) kept 


irable 


cout. These steel packages have many other adn 


characteristics. They can te used for more 
single shipment; they are not bulky, to save 


space; they weigh less than crates, so save in fr 
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and the cylindrical shape allows ‘rolling and greater 
ease in handling, unpacking or repacking. This pipe 
is made with six different styles of locks and dealers 
should write for full particulars to the Whitaker- 
Glessner Company, Wheeling Corrugating Depart- 
ment, Wheeling, West Virginia, or its branches at 
New York City; Philadelphia; Chicago; St. Louis, 
Missouri; Kansas City, Missouri; Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, and Richmond, Virginia. 

~- 


HAS LATEST IN 


PATTERNS. 

the metals. But 80 
years did not dissolve the efficiency of the Vedder 
Pattern Works, Troy, New York. Durability and 
workmanship were perfected by four score years of 


lime dissolves strongest of 


experience. The patterns produced today by The 
Vedder Pattern*Works bear evidence to its progres- 
siveness. Iron and wood patterns that are absolutely 
up-to-date are turned out. Users of patterns should 
avail themselves of the expert advice which is offered 
by The Vedder Pattern Works, Troy, New York. 
~o- 

ADVERTISEMENTS CONTAIN NEWS. 

Modern advertising is essentially news concerning 
Read all the news pertaining 
Read advertisements. In- 


goods on the market. 
to your line of business. 
formation—money paying information—will often be 
gained. 


oo 


IS OF COMPACT AND NEAT BUILD. 
Neatness and daintiness in gas ranges are an accom- 
plishment. The gas range illustrated herewith, man- 
ufactured by George M. Clark and Company, Di- 
American Stove Company, Chicago, 
is neatly desioned and takes up very little 
It has a 


vision of 


Illinois, 


room. 
spacious oven 
and broiler ca- 
pacity. Both are 
20 inches deep. 
It is neatly fin- 
ished through- 
out. The burn- 
ers consist of gi- 
ant burner, sim- 
mering burner, 
and three single 


burners on 





Clark Jewel Gas Range, Made by George cookin g top, 
M. Clark and Company, C‘ri.ago, 
Iinois. large loop burn- 


er in oven. All valves are in front. Besides their line 
Ol gas ranges, George M. Clark and Company make 
1 s — ‘4 . 
the Lorain oven heat regulator. This is a device 


designed perfectly to control cooking. It consists of 
a thermostat which is placed in the oven and an in- 
dexed wheel at the outer end of the thermostat. Op- 
A booklet, 
with catalogues describing the compiete lines of goods 
manufactured by George M. Clark and Company, 
Division of American Stove Company, 179 North 


eration jis very simple. “Facts,” together 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, will be mailed 
upon rer vert 


I to them. 
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SOS MM 
OBITUARY. 

A lovable companion, a faithful friend, a strictly 
honest man, generous to all, is the tribute bestowed 
upon the memory of Augustus C. Barler, president of 
the A. C. 
Illinois, who died Wednesday, October 15, at his 


Barler Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
home, 436 Arlington Place, in this city. He was born 
in Chester, Illinois, May 23, 1856, and was educated 
at Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Illinois. He came 
to Chicago in 1875. After working in South Water 
Street, ¢ hicago, for a year, he entered the service of 
Shepard and Company as their bookkeeper 
While 


on his trips in Nebraska he formed the acquaintance 


Sidney 


later he became their traveling representative. 


of Theodore Huette and Son of Fremont, Nebraska. 
The members of that firm were so strongly impressed 
by his personality that they offered him an interest in 
the company’s business, and in 1886 he became a part 














Augustus C. Barler. 


ner. In 1891 he conceived the idea that he could make 


a practical heater for burning oil. He succeeded in 
embodying this idea in a serviceable oil stove which 
he continued to manufacture until his passing away 
He was also the inventor of a number of useful arti 
cles for household purposes. He was a life member 
of the Chicago Athtetic Association and the kdgewa 
his wife, Cordelia 


ter Golf Club. He is survived by 


Barler, his daughter Alice, his son, H. A. C. Barler, 
a brother, Richard O. Barler, and a sister, Mrs. Alice 
PB. Bowman of Beatrice, Nebraska. He was buried 


Thursday, ( ictober 16, 1) Rosehill ¢ emetery, ( hicago 
His departure from this life is sincerely mourned by 
numerous friends and business associates. Kindness 
a smiling patience in the most trying circumstances 
wide and tender sympathies for every form of suffer 
ing and distress, and a scrupulous observance of all 
the niceties of justice in his dealings endeared him t 
all who knew him. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 58 to 63 inclusive. 








William S. Rose, Newark, New Jersey, has pur- 
chased the plant of the National Company, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

The E. E. Peck Company, Batavia, New York, 
hardware specialties, has been incorporated with $12,- 
000 capital, by W. J. Ives, D. K., and E. E. Peck. 


Saw 


The Standard Screw Products Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, has awarded a contract for a factory and 
machine shop addition, two stories, 60x100 feet, to 
cost $50,000. 

The Cling Blade Scissors Corporation, New York 
City, has been incorporated for $100,000 by A. Lit- 
tauer, C. Storz and A. S. Herrfeldt, 473 West 158th 
street, New York City. 

The Whiteside and Locke Hardware and Implement 
Company, Corvallis, Oregon, has purchased a site on 
which it plans to build a plant addition, two stories, 
50x100 feet, at a cost of $50,000. 

The Lario Wrench and Manufacturing Corporation, 
313 West Austin Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, capitalized 
at $150,000, has been chartered by John V. Larson, 
Frank F. Corby and Winsor Chase. 

The Res Manufacturing Company, 2907 Meinecke 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, hardware specialties, 
is taking bids for a two-story plant addition, 30x75 
feet, and is in the market for new equipment. 

The Universal Shops, New York City, heavy hard- 
ware, engines, machinery, etc., has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital, by D. E. Austin, 194 Rugby 
Road, J. F. Montgomery and R. J. Kent, 1819 Beverly 
Road. 

Klett and Soostmeyer, New York City, hardware 
and supplies, has been incorporated with $25,000 cap- 
ital, by H. Klett, H. Soostmeyer, 117 East~ 129th 
Street, and H. A. Steinbock, 81 East 125th Street, 
New York City. 


The Remmel Manufacturing Company, Kewaskum, 
Wisconsin, hardware specialties, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000, by Nichals Remmel, L. P 
Rosenheimer, Otto E. Lay, Byron Rosenheimer and 
George H. Schmidt. 


S. P. Townsend and Company, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, manufacturers of lawn mowers, etc., have 
awarded a contract for a building, three stories, 
60x240 feet. The contract, which totals an expendi- 
ture of $150,000, covers repairs and alterations to the 
company’s present building. 

siceleleanaanmnitilihenake 


The employe of today is the employer tomorrow 


ANNOUNCES OPENING OF HARDWARE 
AND HOUSEFURNISHING EXCHANGE 


The Hardware and Housefurnishing Exchange, : 
permanent branch of the International Exposition of 
Industries, will open November 1, 1919, at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City. An entire week will be 
spent in celebrating the opening of the Hardware and 
Housefurnishing Exchange. This week is to be known 
as “Hardware Week” in New York City. The Grand 
Central Palace will be made a world trading center. 
Fifty thousand square feet, the entire eighth floor of 
this building, will be occupied by the Hardware and 
Housefurnishing Exchange. Displays consisting of 
complete lines of hardware, tools, and small machin- 
ery; heating and lighting fixtures; household furnish- 
ings, and domestic labor-saving devices such as wash- 
ing machines, are to be the major part of the Ex- 
change. One of the striking exhibits of the opening 
week will be a model hardware store. Toy manufac- 
turers have inquired for space in the Exchange and, in 
all probability, there will be exhibited a complete line 
of toys. Though The Hardware and Housefurnishing 
Exchange is of prime importance to manufacturers 
and dealers, there is much in it of educational value 
to the general public. All are invited to attend 
the opening week. The Hardware and Housefur- 
nishing Exchange is under the management of Paul A 
Revere. 


~~ a 
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GIVES GOOD MARGIN OF PROFIT. 





A profit of from $7.00 to $14.50 per case can be 
made by selling its Burlington Waterproof Weather- 
strips, states the Burlington Blanket Company, Pur- 
lington, Wisconsin. This tape is reinforced with a 
waterproof material. It is cut eleven-sixteenths of 
an inch wide. Unlike the ordinary.tape, the Burling- 
ton Waterproof Weatherstrips will not stretch out of 
shape. Application, because of quality of materials 
used in manufacture, is simple and reliable. This tape 
is put up in rolls of 75 feet and packed in neat car- 
tons. There are 20 cartons in a case. Retail price is 
one to one and one-half cents per foot. Prices and 
catalogue will be promptly furnished upon inquiry 
to the Burlington Blanket Company, Burlington, Wis- 
consin. 


<i 
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WANTS TO KNOW WHO MAKES THE GEM 
CHAIN CISTERN PUMP. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
We would like to know who manufactures the Gem 
Chain Cistern Pump. SUBSCRIBER. 


—_————,, Illinois, October 14, 1919. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION IS 
STIMULUS TO BETTER PLANNING 
OF GOODS IN AN EXHIBIT. 


Before proceeding to arrange a display of a line of 
goods, a drawing of the window should be made. It 
need not be an exact reproduction of the show space. 
A rough sketch with proper dimensions will answer 
the purpose satisfactorily. Check off a desired amount 
of articles to be displayed. Picture an arrangement 
of the goods and then mark down on the drawing the 
proposed lay-out. Plan your display on paper before 
taking one step toward actually arranging it. There 
should be no guesswork. No fumbling with goods in 
the window trying to produce a symmetrical arrange- 
ment should be permitted. All works of worth are 
planned beforehand. It is true that the best made plan 
of mice and men is apt to go astray. But unplanned 
work always goes amiss. After you have planned your 
arrangement, begin to trim the window in exact ac- 
cordance with the sketching. Do not change a single 
item because of any whims or dislikes while following 
the plan in actual work. When you have completed 
the display go outside. Forget in so far as is possible 
that you are the trimmer. This can be done by imag- 
ination. Ask yourself questions, mentally, which you 
think would be asked by the passer-by. Question the 
arrangement from that point of view. Observe the at- 
tractiveness of the display. Scrutinize the detailed 
lay-out. Make notes on your drawing of desired and 
beneficial changes. Do not sight one change and then 
rush in and make it. Make a complete notation of all 
the alterations you can perceive would be desirable 
after a careful and deliberate study of the window 
Make them; and then have a picture taken of the 
completed display. Send it to AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HarpwarE Recorp Window Display Competi- 
tion. The simple rules governing this contest» are 
herewith given: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description second in merit; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence ; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges 
prepaid, and must reach this office not later than Feb- 
Tuary 2, 1920. Address all photographs and descrip- 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarpwArE RECORD 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
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the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enttr as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed. One of them will be an expert window 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. This 
Committee will pass upon the merits of all photo- 
graphs and descriptions received, without knowing 
the names or addresses of the senders, and will decide 
the winners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECcorD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 


scriptions submitted. 
“ee 


PATENTS ARTIFICIAL FISH BAIT. 


Henry L. Gottschalk, Chicago, Illinois, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 
1,318,072, and 1,318,073, for artificial fish baits de- 
scribed herewith: 

Number 1,318,- 
072: An artificial 
bait comprising a 

v2 hollow body tap- 

ered in the direction of its forward end and having 
at said end a forwardly extending integral tubular 
stem provided with spaced external shoulders, a spin- 
ner mounted on the stem between the shoulders, a pair 
of hooks housed in the body and adapted to be pro- 
jected therefrom, said hooks having a normal ten- 
dency to spread, a spring-backed plunger in the body 
to the rear end of which the hooks are connected, the 
forward portion of the plunger seating slidably in the 
aforesaid tubular stem, a line attaching member on 
the forward end of the plunger, and a latch device for 
holding the plunger retracted, said device having an 
actuating part located on the outside of the bait body, 
and the later having an opening through which the 
latch device extends to engage plunger. 
Number 


1,318,072 





1,318,073: 





” 1,318,074 









An artificial fish bait 

lll lh OF oD s comprising a body, a 
Cy Un . 

Za rod extending length- 





a ec” 


wise through the body 
and slidable therein, a spring for forcing the rod rear- 
wardly, a latch device for holding the rod retracted, 
said device having an actuating part consisting of a 
plate located outside the body and having an out- 
standing flange on the side which faces the body, said 
body having a slot in which the flange seats and is 
pivoted, and hooks loosely connected to the rear end 
of the rod and seating against the rear end of the 
body when the rod is retracted. 

“e- 


WHAT YOU DO KNOW COUNTS. 


“What you don’t know won't hurt you,” doesn't 
apply to hardware dealers. They should know every- 
thing concerning their line of business. They should 
know how to satisfy every need of their customers. 
They should know the value of standard goods. 
“What you do know will mean ready money,” is more 
applicable to all retail hardware dealers. 
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Convention of Hardware Manufacturers Proposes 
Practical Solution of Industrial Unrest. 














A search of many books might be made without 
finding words more suitable for describing the spirit 
of the Convention of the American Hardware Manu- 





Frederick H. Payne, Newly Elected President, American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association. 


facturers Association—held in the Marlborough- 
Blenheim hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 


16, and 17, 1919—than a sentence from an ad- 
dress delivered by Abraham Lincoln in New York 
City sixty years ago. The Great Liberator was ex- 
horting the people to the practice of Americanism, 
and faith that right makes 


might ; and in that faith let us dare to do our duty as 


15, 


he said: “Let us have 


we understand it.” 


The faith that right makes might is born of a moral 
courage which submits to wholesome restraint upon 
the liberty of the individual in the interests of the 
common welfare. It enables men to see beyond the 
group or class in which they live and work and to 
discern the bearing of their activities upon the nation 
as a whole. The hardware manufacturers who met 
in convention in Atlantic City were hampered, in vary- 
ing degrees, by the industrial unrest and economic 
disturbances which retard production and act as a 
drag upon commerce. But they were wise enough 
not to take the narrow and parochial view of their 
difficulties. They realized that right—not machine 
makes might; and that any practical solution 
of the labor problem must be in harmony with the 


principles of Americanism. 


guns 


We are citizens all of the 
same Republic—brothers of a common heritage of 
freedom under the Constitution of the United States. 
working out a common destiny. 


Therefore, the Convention did not rest content with 





Charles W. Asbury, 


denouncing the evil tendencies of anti-social radical- 


ism. Having accurately diagnosed the wrong, it 
sought ways and means for putting into effect the 
remedy of the right. Its deliberations were construc- 
tive, not merely analytic and fault-finding. 
W. Asbury, President of the Association, voiced the 


prevailing attitude of the delegates in a sane and prac- 


Charles 


tical proposal for peaceful and prosperous cooperation 
between employers and employes predicated upon their 
mutual interests. 

Wednesday, October 15, 1919. 

The members of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association and their guests attended the 
open session of the National Hardware Association 
of the United States in the Ball Room of the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
Wednesday morning October 10:30 
o'clock. The National 
sisting of hardware jobbers, held its convention. at the 


15, 1919, at 


Hardware Association, con- 


same time and in the same hotel as the manufacturers’ 
organization. This open session was devoted saainly 
H. Treman, Presi- 


the 


to the annual address of Robert 
dent of the National Hardware Association of 
United States and to a discourse by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Burleson. An account of both speeches is given 


elsewhere in this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp in the report of the hardware job- 
bers’ convention. The remaining time of the open 


session was taken up with introductions of various 





American Hardware 


Association. 


Retiring President, 


Manufacturers’ 
officers of American and Canadian hardware organ- 
izations. 

Hardware 
fter- 


The executive session of the American 
Manufacturers’ Association began Wednesday 
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at 2:30 o'c.ock in the Blenheim West Solarium 


noon, < 
with the annual address of President Charles W. 
\sbury. He gave a summary of present conditions 


in the industrial world and analyzed the forces under- 
lying the widespread social unrest in America and 
Europe. His knowledge of the labor conditions of 
England and the Continent was gathered by personal 





W. D. Biggers, Newly Elected Vice-Pres'dent, American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association. 


study and investigation as a member of the commis- 
sion sent abroad by our Government to inquire into 
the economic situation in those countries. While giv 
ing due weight to the factors of advancing costs as 
influences in the labor situation of Europe and Amer- 
out the 


factor as the dangerous and illogical doctrine that the 


ica, President Asbury pointed paramount 
less work done by each worker, the more there re- 
the The 
false teaching are inefficient production, lessening of 


mains for many workers. results of 
the numerical output of commodities, and lowering 
of standards of workmanship. Consequent upon these 
effects is an increase of cost. This reacts upon the 
expense of living. Wages become insufficient to meet 
the requirements of food, shelter, and clothing. De 
Strikes take place 


Lawlessness and violence are 


mand is made for more wages. 
lLockouts are declared. 
Peaceful, con 
with the 
Artificial 


visions are accentuated and the propaganda of class 


provoked by inflammatory literature. 


tented workmen become infected virus of 


radicalism. Discontent spreads. class di 


hatreds is carried on. These untoward consequences 
are not limited in their evil to a single industry nor to 
a small fraction of the people. Directly or indirectly, 
they affect the entire social well-being. They can not 
Z dealt with in the manner of the ancient Pharoahs, 
\ 


not 


veettal “1: ‘ . 
ruthless military suppression. Shops and mills can 
We 


= 1, ° ° ° ° 
vork out a solution which will permit the re- 


permanently be operated under martial law. 
must 


sumption of the peaceful processes of commerce. We 
ot the United States are not alone in these difficulties. 
France and England have had to struggle with similar 


this. 
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troubles. Broadminded statesmen and leaders of in- 
dustry in those countries are earnestly endeavoring to 
bring about permanent industrial peace. In France, 
at present, the endeavor iakes the form of representa- 
tive railroad administration on the part of workers 
and managers. In England it is embodied in the 
system recommended by the Whitely Committee or- 
ganized during the war. President Asbury outlined 
the plan of the Whitely .Gommittee and explained its 
numerous advantages. The Whitely Committee on 
Joint Standing Industrial Councils recommended the 
application to industry of the principles of constitu- 
tional government with a view “to offer to work 
people the means of attaining improved conditions of 
employment and a high standard of comfort generally, 
and thus involve the enlistment of their active and 
continuous cooperation in the promotion of industry.” 
The Whitely Committee further argues that “better 
relations between emp‘oyers and their work people can 
best be arrived at by granting to the latter a greater 
share in the consideration of matters with which they 
are concerned. In every industry there are certain 
questions such as rates of wages and hours of work, 
which should be settled by district or national agree 
ment, and with any matter so settled no Works Com- 
mittees should be allowed to interfere. But there are 
also many questions closely affecting daily life and 
comfort in the success of business and affecting in no 
small degree efficiency of working, which are peculiar 
to the individual workshop or factory. The purpose 
of a Works €ommittee is to estab‘ish and maintain a 
system of cooperation in all these workshop matters.’ 
President Asbury is cf the opinion that friendly rela- 
tions, mutual forbearance and practical understanding 


of the interest which they hold in common will solve 





F. D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, American Hardware Manu 
facturers’ Association 


the labor problem. He urged upon the convention 


‘ 


careful study of all the factors at work in the presen 


industrial troubles and the exercise of patient wisdom 


in adopting progressive measures such, for example, 
as those suggested in the system proposed by the 


Whitely 


Committee 
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He spoke for over an hour and held the audience as 
much by the sincerity of his attitude as by the logic of 
his speech. At the close of President Asbury’s ad- 
dress came the report of the secretary-treasurer I’. D. 
Mitchell, which disclosed a satisfactory condition in 
the finances and activities of the association. This 
was followed by reports of the Auditing Committee, 
T. B. Cole, Chairman; Executive Committee, W. D. 





Re-elected Member Executive Committee, 
Association. 


John C. Schmidt, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


siggers, Chairman; Industrial Cooperation Commit- 
tee, Murray Sargent, Chairman; Sales Correction 
Committee D. A. Merriman, Chairman; Sales Promo- 
tion Committee, N. A. Gladding, Chairman ; Member- 
ship Committee, J. S. Bonbright, Chairman; Stand- 
ardization Committee, Roland Gerry, Chairman; Pro- 
motion Committee, G. H. Harper, Chairman; Enter- 
tainment Committee, A. C. McKinnie, Chairman ; and 
Convention Committee, T. H. 
After the reports of the foregoing committees, Pres- 
ident Asbury appointed the following committees: 
Resolutions Committee. 

Juttus C. Brrce, Chairman, Ames Shovel and Tool 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Epwarp §S. JAckson, The Miller Lock Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

SAMUEL D. Latty, The Kirk-Latty Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. C. McKinnig, The Stanley Works, New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut. 

Henry B. Sarcent, Sargent and Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

Nominating Committee. 

N. A. GLAppING, Chairman, E. C. Atkins and Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

C. K. Anperson, American Wire Fabrics Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 

ArtTHurR B. Brirce, Aluminum Castings Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. A. Granam, Wallingford Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, New York. 


Taylor, Chairman. ° 
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SENECA G. Lewis, Pennsylvania Rubber Company 
Jeanette, Pennsylvania. 

Joun J. Mapp, National Enameling and Stamping 
Company, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

R. E. SHANAHAN, Bissell Carpet Sweeper Com. 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

W. M. Taussic, American Chain Company, Bridge 
port, Connecticut. 

H. A. WacGner, Bethlehem Steel Company, South 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Thursday, October 16, 1919. 

The morning session of Thursday, October 16 
which opened at 10 o'clock, was devoted to the work 
of the Industrial Cooperation Committee of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. It 
was held in the Blenheim West Solarium. The plan 
and scope of the committee were thoroughly ex- 
plained by Murray Sargent, its chairman. P. H. Rob 
inson, director of the Industrial Cooperation Service, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
gave an instructive résumé of the work already ac 
complished by this department of the national or- 
garization. He was followed by Clark McKercher 
‘,.ansel for the Industrial Cooperation Service, who 
gave an address on “Cooperation Among Industries 
From a Legal Viewpoint.” Referring to a report of 
the testimony of Trade Commissioner Murdock be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee of the Senate on the 
Kenyon and Kendrick bills to regulate the packing in- 
dustry, Mr. McKercher said that cooperation among 
industries can be carried on with full observance of 
all the laws regulating commerce. He called attention 











William J. McCurdy, Re-elected Member Advisory Board, Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


to the warning issued by Commissioner Murdock 
against combinations for the purpose of promoting 
uniform price arrangements, division of territory, 
other methods of eliminating competition. “Nothing 
can be gained in trade association work,” he said, 
“and very much may be lost by failure to heed Com- 
missioner Murdock’s warning, namely, not so to ef 
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large upon your right to cooperate that the intended or 
inevitable result is an agreement on prices.” The 
other address of the morning’s session was by Henry 
B. Sargent and dealt with the subject of “The Sta- 
tistical Side of Intelligent Merchandising.” The 
morning session closed with a general discussion. 

Thursday afternoon’s executive session was held in 
the Blenheim ballroom. The Honorable Julius Kahn, 
United States Representative from California, gave 
an inspiring address on the topic of “After War 
Problems.” This was followed by an open discussion 
of present day affecting our industrial 
structure. 

In the evening, a concert, with delightful and clever 
vaudeville, was given in the Blenheim Ballroom. 

Friday, October 17, 1919. 

The concluding session of the convention took 

place in the Blenheim West Solarium, Friday morn- 


tendencies 





N. A. Gladding, Member Advisory Board, American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


ing, October 17th, at 10 o'clock. It was devoted to 
routine matters such as reports of committees and 
election of officers. 

The following resolutions were presented by the 
Resolutions Committee and adopted by the Conven- 
tion: 

“Whereas we, the members of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association in convention as- 
sembled in Atlantic City, from the 14th to the 17th of 
October, 1919, have during our sessions, carefully and, 
as we believe, impartially studied and reviewed the 
industrial conditions existing in our country and are 
thoroughly convinced that neither prosperity for the 
so-called laboring man nor success for the employer, 
nor industrial peace in our nation, can exist should 
honest, capable men and women because of their 
membership or non-membership in some certain cur- 
tently dominating organization be deprived of those 
malienable rights of the individual confirmed by the 
constitution of the United States. 
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“Now, therefore, be it resolved that we fully en- 
dorse the twelve principles set forth by the employers 
group in the Labor Conference now assembled in 
Washington, as they have appeared in the public 
press.” 

One of the most pleasing incidents of the Conven- 
tion was the presentation of a handsome wrist watch 
to the retiring president, Charles W. Asbury. Upon 
behalf of the American Hardware Manufacturers, 
Julius C. Birge delivered the speech of presentation 
and voiced the general friendliness and appreciation 
of the members. Mr. Asbury feelingly responded and 
thanked the convention for the thoroughness of its 
cooperation with the officers of the Association. 

The following members were elected to administer 
the affairs of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association for the ensuing term: 

President, Freperick H. Payne of the Greenfield 
Tap and Die Corporation, Greenfield, Massachusetts ; 

Vice presidents, W. D. Biccers of the Continental 
Company, Detroit, Michigan; Murray SarGent of 
Sargent and Company, New Haven, Connecticut ; and 
R. W. the Carpet Sweeper 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Ff. D. MircHe.i, 4106 Wool 
worth Building, New York City. 

Executive Committee, J. G. 
Caldwell Manufacturing Company, Rochester, New 
York; J. I. ANpREws, American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; H. C. ATKINs 
of E. C. Atkins and Company, Incorporated, Indian 
apolis, Indiana; Isaac 
Manufacturing Company, New Britain, Connecticut 
W. H. Cownery, Cleveland, Ohio; W. J. McCurpy 
Manufacturers’ Iron and Steel Company, New Bruns 
wick, New Jersey; S. M. Srone, Colt’s Patent Fire- 
arms Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; V. H. Swirt, Jackson Shear Company, Fremont, 
Ohio; and W. N. Taussic of the American Chain 
Company, New York City. 

It was the biggest convention of hardware manu 


SHANAHAN of sissell 


O’Brien, Chairman, 


Brack of Russell and Erwin 


facturers ever held—the biggest in attendance, biggest 
in ideas, biggest in harmony of purpose, biggest in 
practical service to the membership, and biggest in the 
enthusiasm of its Americanism. 
~o- 
“HARDWARE SPECIAL” SURPASSES ALL 
PREVIOUS RECORDS. 


All former records were surpassed by the “Hard 
ware Special,’ which left the LaSalle Street Station, 
Chicago, Illinois, Sunday morning, October 12, 1919 
en route to Atlantic City, New Jersey, to the joint 
convention of the Manufactur 
ers’ Association and the National Hardware Associa 


American Hardware 


tion of the United States. In the printed list of res 
ervations are 171 names. Just before the train left 
the station, three more were added, namely, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. S. Williams of Paxton 
Omaha, Nebraska, and Mr. Reynolds of the Reynolds 
Wire Company, Dixon, Illinois. The all-steel train 
was made up of twelve cars, including four compart 
So 


and Gallagher. 


ment Pullmans, two dining cars and one club car. 
effectively had the committee in charge of the “Hard 


ware Special” worked out the arrangements that 
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everything went as smoothly as clockwork. There 
was no confusion or uncertainty regarding baggage 
and no delays at the gate in verifying tickets. The 
guests found their way naturally and quietly to their 
reservations. Not the faintest trace of red tape was 
in evidence anywhere. A placid good fellowship pre- 
vailed, as friends of long standing clasped hands again 
and exchanged reminiscences of the trade. A touch 
of color and sprightliness was given to the occasion 
by the presence of many charming ladies—wives and 
relatives—who accompanied their men folks to the 
Every lady was given a fine umbrella on 
Brightly 


convention, 
board the train as a souvenir of the journey. 
decorated paper caps were distributed and, worn with 
a jauntiness which had the effect of dispelling any 
solemnity which might have marred the trip. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
ware Special” Committee, consisting of Tom Usher 
of the Russell and Erwin Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois; Bob Jones of the Clyde Cutlery 
Company of Clyde, Ohio; and Ned Swift of the Stan- 
ley Works, Chicago, Illinois. Their work was keenly 
appreciated by every one on board the train. So 
thorough were the preparations which they made that 
nothing was left undone for the convenience and com- 
fort of the passengers. one enthusiastic hard- 
ware jobber made the remark that, “if Ned Swift. 
Bob Jones and Tom Usher had been in charge of the 
Conference it would have finished its business 
in a week to the satisfaction of all the nations.’ 

An appetizing luncheon was served at midday and 
in the evening at five-thirty, Sunday, October 12, 
igig, a banquet was given to all on board. Ample 
supplies of pure, fresh water were at the disposal of 
the guests, most of whom in the meantime had ac- 
quired a genuine appreciation of this life-giving fluid. 
sefore the Great Thirst, this strange but pleasant bev- 
demand on the 


*Hard- 


Indeed, 


Peace 


erage was not so overwhelmingly in 
“Hardware Special.” ‘That its tonic properties, how- 
ever, are much greater than the Colone!s south of the 
Mason and Dixon line are willing to admit, was evi- 
denced by the good cheer and spirit which 
marked the courses of the banquet. The menu for 
the luncheon and dinner is herewith reproduced : 


jolly 


Menu American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
and National Hardware Association of U. S. A 
En Route via New York Central Lines to the 
Atlantic City Convention, October 14, 
15, 16 and 17, 1919. 
LUNCHEON, 
Shrimp Cocktail 
Philadelphia Pepper Pot 
Tomatoes 
Roast Ribs of Beef 
Cauliflower au Gratin 
Combination Salad 
Ice Cream and Cake 
Tea Coffee 


Sliced Celery 


Potatoes O’Brien 


Milk 


Kn Route, October 12, 1919. 
DINNER, 
Cape Cod Oyster Cocktail 
Olives Celery Pin Money Pickles 


Cream of New Tomatoes Consomme Celestine 
Fresh Crab Flake en Coquille, au Gratin 
Sweetbreads and Fresh Mushrooms 
Broiled Guinea Hen, Red Currant Jelly 
Sweet Potatoes Fried Eggplant 
Brussels Sprouts in Butter 
Lettuce and Cucumber Salad, French Dressing 
French Pancakes with Marmalade 
I'resh Peach Ice Cream Cake 
Roquefort Cheese, Toasted Biscuits 


Coffee 


Candied 


Banquet 5:30 p.m Sunday, October 12, 1919 


October 18, 19]! 


Personnel of the Hardware Special, American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association and the National Hard- 
ware Association of the United States Including 
Metal Branch and Automobile Accessories, 

En Route to Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 12 and 13, 1919, New 
York Central Railroad. 

Car 431 


Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Sparks : 
American Chain Company 
Drawing Room “A” 

J. A. Roberts . 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Compartment “B” 

S. Soule ; ; Chicago, Illinois 
The Hardware Age ‘of Chicago 
Compartment “C” 
George M. Evenson Sioux City, 

Knapp and Spencer Company 
Compartment “D” 
S. Rost : Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Wm. Frankfurth Hardware Company 
Compartment “FE” 
Carl F. Boetticher Evansville, 
Boetticher and Kellogg Company 
Compartment “F” 
Mr. and Mis. F. R. Nichols Kansas City, 
Nichols Wire and Sheet Company 
Compartment ““G” 


Illinois 


Chicago, 


Mr. and Mrs. Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jowa 
Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Indiana 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Missouri 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Cumming 4 ; Chicago, Illinois 
The Washkosh Sales Company 
Compartment “H” 

Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Usher Chicago, Illinois 


Russell and Erwin Manufacturing ‘Company of Chicago 


Drawing Room “I” 
Car 432 
F. E. Smith Peoria, Illinois 
oe eee : Peoria, Illinois 
Clark, Smith Hardware ‘Company 
H. T. Bennett Chicago, Illinois 
The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
Drawing Room “A” 
Charles F. Silvester ; ; Chicago, Illinois 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
J. Clarke Coit ; Omaha, Nebraska 
Lee, Coit, Andreesen Hardw are Company 
Compartment “B” 
Warren McArthur : ; Chicago, Illinois 
R. E. Dietz. Company 
' Compartment “C” 

F. J. Camp ; Des Moines, lowa 
W.S. Brown : Des Moines, lowa 
srown- -Camp Hardware Company 

Compartment “D” — 
R. A. Sundvahl erie. fan Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 


K. D. Carlson ee ie ae ee ae 
Corbin Screw Corporation 
Compartment “E” 

“i Illinois 


Illinois 


Chicago, 
ss lane ; Chicago, 
Union Carbide Sales Company 
Compartment “F” 
Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Harris Chicago, 
Payson Manufacturing ( ‘ompany 
Compartment “G” 


3. Walker 
S. B. Kirk 


Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Hornung Salt Lake City, Utah 
Strevell-Paterson Hardware Company 

Compartment “H” <li 

Ellis Chicago, [}linois 


Mr. and Mrs. William H. , 
Robbins Manufacturing Company 


Drawing Room “I” 
Car 433 . 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Gross Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Phillip Gross Hardware and Supply Company 
Compartment “A” ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon C. Warner Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Warner Hardware Company 
Compartment “B” 
D. L. Christy 
The Christy Knife Company 
Compartment “C” 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Brown 
T. B. Rayl Company 
Compartment “D” 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Bachmann eo 
T. B. Rayl Company 
Compartment “E” 


Mr. and Mrs. Fremont, Ohio 


Detroit, Michigan 


Detroit, Michigan 


Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Swift . . Fremont, Ohio 
The Jackson Shear Company 
Compartment “F” ‘ 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo S. Schwabacher Seattle, Washington 


Schwabacher Hardware Company 
Compartment “G” 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Barnett 
Canton Hardware ‘Company 


Canton, Ohio 
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Compartment “H” 


ir. and Mrs. T. J. Ray . Cleveland, Ohio 
The Beck, Stow and Wilcox Company 
Compartment “I” 
\1. H. Cook Columbus, Ohio 
J. A. Drury Columbus, Ohio 


The Smith Brothers Hardware Company 
Compartment “J” 


Car 434 


\fr. and Mrs. Louis Kuehn Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
Compartment “A” 
\Ir. and Mrs. C. F. Sharrocks San Francisco, 
saker-Hamilton and Pacific Company 
Compartment “B” 
Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Weesner Chicago, 
The Wabash Screen Door Company 
Compartment “C” 
Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Struthers : Chicago, 
The Wabash Screen Door Company 
Compartment “D” 

Mir. and Mrs. C. J. Knapp ; 
Hardware Age of Chicago 
Compartment “E” 

A. W. Wilcox Missoula, 
Missoula .Mercantile Company 
Compartment “F” 


Wisconsin 
California 
Illinois 
Illinois 
Illinois 


Chicago, 


Mr. and Mrs. Montana 


Arthur P. Van Schaick Chicago, Illinois 
George C. Isbester a ee Chicago, Illinois 
American Chain Company 
Compartment “G” 

Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Rittenhouse Winnipeg, Manitoba 
United States Steel Products Company 
Compartment “H” 

W. H. Foege Chicago, Illinois 
J. M. Holloway Chicago, Illinois 


American Steel and Wire Company 
Compartment “I” 
\. F. Brockman emer’ a Chicago, Illinois 
The Fair 
6, ttn New York City, 
A. C. Penn Company 


Compartment “J” 


Car 435 


I. W. Dollahon New York 


, . . Louis, Missouri 
F. G. Wooster Sales ( eet 


Section | 


I. G. Wooster 


Otto Ziegler pik pees Rea Detroit, Michigan 
Buhl Sons Company 
Section 2 
W. J. Keddery ee er ee es Cleveland, Ohio 
Hardware Age 
G. H. McKenzie Chicago, Illinois 
United Manufacturing and Dis tributing Company 
Section 3 
Nichols 
Buhl Sons Company 
Section 4 


Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Detroit, Michigan 


Louis A. Corlett Cleveland, Ohio 
The France Manuf: acturing Company 
i a; ee oo Gk we ee ee oe Cleveland, Ohio 
The Star Rubber Company 
Section 5 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Clark ; Peoria, Illinois 
Clark Coal and Coke Company 
Section 6 
Mr. and Mrs. Harlan G. Grosscut Chicago, Illinois 


Lovell Manufacturing Company 
Section 7 

George W. Huntley 

Cutler Hardware Company 

Section & 

George M. Schneider Chicago, 

The Bridgeport Chain Company 
Section 9 


Mr. and Mrs. Waterloo, lowa 


Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Illinois 
Illinois 


Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Rome Mz anufacturing Company 
Section 10 


/ J. Toon 
E. Spriggs 


Washington 
Washington 


Tacoma, 
. Tacoma, 
Hunt and Mottet “Company 
Section 11 
A ae ae ee eee Canton, 
Canton Hardware Company 
Miss Elizabeth Raedel 


Messinger 
Harter 


( Jhio 


Canton, Ohio 


Section 12 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Schneider . North Tonawanda, 
The Buffalo Sled Company 
Miss Clara S. Schneider ; Buffalo, 
Drawing Room “A” 


Car 436 


New York 


New York 


W. FE. Eastman Chicago, Mlinois 


Wiebusch and } lilger 
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pate Section | 
J. F. Nelson Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Prussia Hardwa' are ( ‘ompany 
Section 2 
Roy Thompson Topeka, Kansas 
i Ts Thompson Hardware ( “ompany 
A. W. Crotsley ; Chicago, Illinois 
Whitaker-( slessner ‘Company 


Section 3 


J. H. Christman eg Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
J. B. Mirgon ; Ottumwa, Lowa 
Haw Hardware Company 
Section 4 
W. A. L. LS arg i Topeka, Kansas 
W. A. L. Thompson Hardware ( ‘ompany 
J. W. Yates Springfield, Missouri 


McGregor-Noe Hardware Company 
Section 5 
Reckett Sycamore, Illinois 


Charles C. ; 
The Turner Brass Works 


W. O. Judd Sn ied te a rege a Ul Atchison, Kansas 
A. J. Harwi Hardware Company 
Section 6 
W. F. Pagel , . Sycamore, Illinois 
The Turner Brass Works 
Aubrey M. Holter ....... Helena, Montana 
A. M. Holter Hardware ( ‘Company 


Section 7 


Mrs. W. F. Pagel Sycamore, Illinois 
Bin ee oe Helena, Montana 
A. M. Holter Hardware Company 
Section & 

Mrs. H. M. Libe . Chicago, Illinois 
W. H. Dean a ; . Helena, Montana 
A. M. Holter Hardware Company 
Section 9 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Potter Geneva, Illinois 
The Potter Manufacturing Company 
Section 10 
H. G. Moore bet at et, tiers Peoria, Illinois 
Keystone Steel and Wire Company 
W. D. Biggers Detroit, Michigan 


The Continental Company 
Section 11 


H. V. Dimick : Peoria, Illinois 
Keystone Steel and Wire ( ompany 
J. A. McVoy Chicago, Illinois 


Section 12 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Tenk ; 

Tenk Hardware Company 
Drawing Room “A” 


Car 437 


Quincy, Illinois 


Chicago, Illinois 


RECORD 


Stern 


Daniel F 
AMERICAN 


ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
Section | 
Illinois 


Irving S. Kemp Chicago, 


Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Company 

Section 2 

D. R. Ziegler . 7. Burlington, Iowa 

Drake Hardware Company 
Malcolm Isbister .* “re ; Cleveland, Ohio 
The Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company 

Section 3 

W. P. Myers Ottumwa, lowa 


Harper and McIntire Company 


Watson J. Barger eae a Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Warner Hardware Company 
Section 4 
Joseph Ludes ; : Chicago, Illinois 
R E. Dietz Company 
Charles Holmes Sar Highland Park, Michigan 
Arcade Hardware Company 
Section 5 
W.L Hochschild ‘ ( hicayo, Illinois 
R. E. Dietz Company 
Harold M. Johnson ; St. Louis, Missouri 
* G. Wooster Sales Company 
Section 6 
M. J. Evans South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
: The Stowell Company 
\\ \. Treat Chicago, Illino 
Chicago Spring Butt Company 
Section 7 
I W. Melean Chicago, Illinois 
Simonds Manufacturing (ompany 
R. W. Blanchard Chicago, [lino 


Hlart and ¢ ooles ( ompany, Incorporated 
Section s 
I DD. Ford 2 Chicago, I[linors 
Kagle Company 
Philadelphia 
Company 


Lock 


Gormley Pennsyvivar 


William 1 iat 
Miller Lock 
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Section 9 
G. E. Jennings . . Omaha, Nebraska 
Wright and Wilhelmy Company 
E. P. King . . New Britain, Connecticut 
The ‘Stanley Rule and. Level Company 
Section 10 


J. A. Warner ‘ . St. Joseph, Missouri 
Wyeth Hardware and Manufacturing Company 
H. S. Earle Detroit, Michigan 
N. Wayne Tool Company 


Section 11 
Fred D. Empkie Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Empkie Shugart | Hill Company 
: Detroit, Michigan 


Geo. L. Earle 
Section 12 J 
R. B. Jones ts : Clyde, Ohio 
Clyde Cutlery Company 
E. R. Swift Chicago, Illinois 


The Stanley Works of Illinois 
Drawing Room “A” 
Car 439 
H. P. Lambrecht . Salt Lake City, Utah 
The Salt Lake Hardware Company 


Section 1 
Chicago, Illinois 


South Dakota 


Henry A. Taylor 
Geo. E. Larson 


American Screw Compan 
Sioux F “alls, 
Larson Hardware Company 
Section 2 
Geo. B. Richards ; Kansas City, Missouri 
Richards and Conover Hardware Company 
Section 3 
S. A. Winsor ‘ Chicago, Illinois 
The F. H. and S. Company 
Geo. H. Beaudin . Chicago, Illinois 
J. Wiss ‘and Son Shear Company 
Section 4 
C. T. Woodward . Argos, Indiana 
The National ‘Retail Hardware "Association 


R. E. Watrous ; : Chicago, Illinois 
United Manufacturing and Distributing Company 
Section 5 
H. P. Sheets shee Argos, Indiana 
H. H. Riner . . . Argos, Indiana 
The National Retail Hardware Association 
Section 6 
J. M. Campbell Shtcg Argos, Indiana 


R. A. Peterson , Argos, Indiana 
The National Retail Hardware Association 
Section 7 
Ernest N. Birge . . . St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Louis Shovel Company 
F.C. Peters .. . . Fort Wayne, Indiana 
The Horton Manufacturing Company 
Section 8 
Homer C. Pogue . Chicago, Illinois 
Edgar C. Guthard Company 
John C. Trier . . Fort Wayne, Indiana 
C. C. Schlatter and Company 
Section 9 
‘ Duluth, Minnesota 
Marshall Wells Company 
Section 10 . 
W. M. Ferguson . . Kansas City, Missouri 
Townley Metal and Hardware Company 


Section 11 
O. J. Shields . . . . Rock Island, Illinois 
Rock Island Manufacturing Company 
Section 12 


J. W. Walker 


A. H. Vayo . . Indianapolis, Indiana 
The Eclipse Manufacturing Company 
H. E. Merithew Belvidere, Illinois 


Geo. W. Jones 


The Helfi " Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


, Pittsburg Steel Company 
Drawing Room “A” 


Hosts of the “Hardware Special” En Route. 
American Wire Fabrics Company 
American Chain Company, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
American Hardware Corporation 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
American Screw Company 
Allith-Prouty Company 
American Steel and Wire Company 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company 
Bridgeport Chain Company, The 
Buffalo Sled Company, The 
Cincinnati Horse Shoe and Iron Company, 
Corbin Screw Corporation 
Chicago Spring Butt Company 
Columbian Rope Company 
Carnegie Steel Company 
Cleveland Tack Works, The 
Continental Wood Screw Company 


The 


Clyde Cutlery Company, The 

Christy Knife Company 

Continental Company, The 

Dietz, R. E., Company 

Eagle Lock Company 

Eclipse Manufacturing Company 

France Manufacturing Company, The 
Horton Manufacturing Company 

Hardware Age 

Hunt, Helm, Ferris and Company 

Hart and Cooley Company, Incorporated, The 
Imperial Brass Manufacturing Company 
Jackson Shear Company, The 

Klauer Manufacturing Company 

Keystone Steel and Wire Company 

Lovell Manufacturing Company 

Lalance and Grosjean Manufacturing Company 
Miller Lock Company 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

National Enameling and Stamping Company 
Oliver Iron and Steel Company 

Plumb, Fayette R. 

Potter Manufacturing Company, The 

Payson Manufacturing Company, The 

Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company, The 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 

Russell and Erwin Manufacturing Company 
Reynolds Wire Company 

Rome Manufacturing Company 

Stowell Company, The 7 
Simonds Manufacturing Company 

Stanley Works of Illinois, The 

Sargent and Company 

Stanley Rule and Level Company 

Swan, James, Company, The 

St. Louis Shovel Company 

Surpless, Dunn and Company 

Tack, H. C., Company, The 

Turner Brass Works, The 

Toledo Wheelbarrow Company, The 

Union Carbide Sales Compan 

Vaughan and Bushnell Rudaneion Company 

Wood Shovel and Tool Company, The 

Whitman and Barnes Manufacturing Company, The 
Wiss, J., and Sons Shear Company 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company 

Wooster, F. G 

Wabash Screen Door Company, The 
Washkosh Sales Company, The 


AMERICAN ARTISAN IS THE MEANS OF 
SAVING MANY DOLLARS. 











To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Your journal has saved me many dollars. [| 
bought a cornice brake advertised through your col- 
umns and saved $100 on the purchase. Then I bought 
a warm air heater, repaired it with parts advertised 
in your paper, installed it in my 8-room house and 
saved $80 more. Figure it out for yourself. What 
[ saved in one subscription would pay for go years’ 
subscriptions to your wonderful journal. 
Yours truly, 
JosepH HARMON. 
West Duluth, Minnesota, October 14, 1919. 


TRADE PAPERS ARE A NECESSITY. 








The unsettled conditions markedly emphasize the 
need of keeping in touch with all the phases of ones 
business. Trade journals serve this purpose better 
than any known mediums of information. This is 4 
proved fact. To be without periodical information is 
to grope in the dark—ultimately to stumble. Just as 
the weather man scrutinizes the heavens for signs to 
lead him in a proper determination of the forecast, 
so must a dealer follow the information contained in 
trade journals. 





» 
> 


We may not be very learned, but this rnuch we do 
know: Because an unkind speech may be true is n0 
excuse for uttering it. 
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National Hardware Association Holds Instructive 
Convention in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 








sy reason of their function as distributers, the 
hardware jobbers of America are thoroughly con- 
versant with the conditions of trade as they affect 
the prosperity of the country. Their business thrives 
in proportion to the purchasing power of the people. 
Whatever modifies that power affects their income. 
Manifestly, therefore, their welfare is intimately 
bound up with the efficient production of commodities, 
because wages—both of labor and of management— 
come ultimately out of production; and wages regu- 
late purchasing power. When production is arbi- 
trarily lessened by strikes, lockouts, sabotage, or lag- 
gard workmanship, the amount of commodities from 
which to derive wages is correspondingly diminished. 
Supply and demand are thrown out of balance. The 
cost of living increases. Discontent flourishes. Agi- 
tators spread their doctrine of the class struggle; and 
social disorders ensue. 

This is a state of affairs which requires clear think- 
ing, calm judgment, and sound principles for its 








View of Young’s Million Dollar Pier at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Fanaticism will not remedy it, nor an ap- 
It is fortunate for the 


treatment. 
peal to hatred or brute force. 
preservation of our social institutions that men of the 
type who make up the membership of the National 
Hardware Association of the United States approach 
the subject from an angle of national well-being rather 
than of partisanship. 

Apart from the many instructive and helpful sug- 
gestions for the betterment of their business, the chief 
benefit to its members was a unifying of thought and 
purpose with reference to the labor situation in the 
deliberations of the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention 
of the National Hardware Association of the United 
States, October 14, 15, 16, and 17, 1919, in the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Tuesday, October 14, 1919. 

Preliminary to the general session of the National 
Hardware Association of the United States, a meet- 
ing was held in the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, of 
the Automobile Accessories Branch, at 10 o'clock in 
the morning and 2:30 o’clock in the afternoon. After 
appropriate opening remarks by Chairman A. H. Nich- 





ols of Buhl Sons Company, Detroit, Michigan, the fol- 
lowing program was carried out: : 

“Is the Distribution of Tires Profitable to the Job- 
ber?” E. R. Brayton, Belcher and Loomis Hardware 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 

“The Mileage Guarantee on Tires.” Thomas R. 
Frazer, King Hardware Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 

“Mail Order Competition.” S. Edward Rose, Bar- 
ker, Rose and Clinton Company, Elmira, New York. 

“How Should Credit and Expense of Specialty Men 
Working in Conjunction with General Salesmen Be 
Apportioned ?” 

“Should Accessory Orders Be Written Up Separ- 
ately from Hardware Orders?" 

“To What Extent Do Quantity Price Schedules Still 
Prevail?” 

“Is It Practical for the Jobber to Sell Unguaran- 
teed Tires with Existing Conditions ?” 

“Springs, a Logical Hardware Jobbers’ Line.’ Wil- 
liam B. Edwards, Jenkins Vulcan Spring Company, 
Richmond, Indiana. 

“The Necessity for a Reasonable Limitation of Sizes 
and Styles.” P. L. 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

“The Returned Evil.” U. Grant 
Reilly Brothers and Raub, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Logan, Logan-Gregg Hardware 


(Goods Barr, 


“Replacement Parts for Ford Cars.” E. A. Francis, 
American Machine Products Company, Marshalltown, 
Towa. 

Preliminary Reports of Chicago Meeting Commit- 
tees—H. E. 
Warner-Patterson Company, Chicago, Illinois; 


Patterson, Chairman General Committee, 
N. H. 
Oliver, Chairman Space Committee, Metal Specialties 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois; Paul G. 
Niehoff, Paul 
G. Niehoff and Company, Incorporated, Chicago, IIli- 


Chairman Entertainment Committee, 
nois. 
Wednesday, October 15, 1919. 

The first general session of the National Hardware 
\ssociation of the United States was an open meeting 
at 10:30 o'clock, Wednesday morning, October 15th, 
the the 
Manufacturers’ their 


to which members of \merican Hardware 


Association, ladies and guests 


were cordially invited. After brief remarks by Presi- 
dent Robert H. Treman, the assembly sang the national 
anthem, “America.” Then came an invocation by the 
Reverend Edward S. Ninde, First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Germantown, Philadelphia. This was 
followed by the annual address of President Treman 
who spoke substantially as follows: 

Address of President Robert H. Treman to the 25th 

Annual Convention of the National Hardware 
Association, Wednesday, October 15, 1919, 

in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
“Since our last Convention the problems arising 
from the social, economic and financial readjustments 
made necessary by the war have been of such magni- 
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tude and importance, and those before us to be faced 
and settled in the immediate future are so far-reach- 
ing in their influence, that there is justification in call- 
ing attention in connection with the President’s report 
of the past year’s happenings, to some of these prob- 
lems, hoping thus to secure, if possible, during the 
Convention an exchange of views between the mem- 
bers as to their best solution, because in the last anal- 
ysis public opinion will be the factor determining the 
solution. 
Solution a Year Ago. 

“A year ago the first steps toward a settlement of 
the war had been taken. We had been through nearly 
two years of upheaval in our social and industrial life 
made necessary in order to place our nation on a war 
basis. We had, in that period, diverted from their 


20,000,000 tO 25,000,000 


normal employment from 
people ; labor had been shifted into war activities and 
the nation was just beginning to function successfully 
on a war basis when peace was declared. This act re- 
versed the entire situation. We had to face about and 
begin at once the necessary readjustments connected 
with the return to a peace basis. Much anxiety was 
manifested by the membership of both Association at 
that time as to this readjustment. 

“The concensus at that time was that the forces then 
operating were so totally different from the Civil War 
conditions, especially as to labor, that there would 
probably be but little, if any, recession of prices in the 
months immediately to follow. 

“There was, however, much uncertainty evidenced 
as to the social and economic disturbance which might 
develop from time to time, and these fears have been 
realized by subsequent events during the year. 

“The spirit of Bolshevism and radicalism which 
manifested itself in the new year in the serious inter- 
nal disturbance in Germany, in the outcropping of 
more radical tendencies in the labor circles, in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, led to the belief that the United 
States was not to be free from a conflict in its ideas 
of the social and economic order, all of which pro- 
duced a great hesitation in business circles as to the 
future. 

Midwinter Condition. 

“In midwinter the conditions existing then can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Unemployment of labor, especially in the large centers, 
2. Depressed condition of industry, due to various causes 
such as: 

(a) Buyers hesitating to buy except for immediate needs. 

(b) A fear that prices would later recede, thus causing 
material loss. 

(c) The thought that the Government might be induced to 
attempt the fixing of certain prices. 

(d) The fear of the dumping on the market of large ac- 
cumulation of Government supplies, with demoralization of 
the prices of such materials. 

(e) Feeling that labor was in such a state of mind that it 
was not wise to attempt any material readjustment by the 
lowering of the wage scale. 

Conditions in Spring, 1919. 

“Later in the spring months the hesitation and un- 
certainty gradually disappeared as it became increas- 
ingly evident that there was a great scarcity of goods 
in many lines, that there would be, therefore, no 
marked decline this year in the prices of materia!s 
and merchandise. 


Factors Affecting Confidence. 
“Other factors caused a return to confidence, among 
which were the following: 
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1. The motor industry, among the first to feel the impulse 
of strong demand, began to boom. f 

2. The continuation of favorable monthly reports of our 
foreign trade showing a tremendous excess over former 
years of exports over imports. ‘ 

3. The indications in the spring of a record wheat crop and 
big crops of other grains. 

1. The reports from department stores and other retail 
distributors indicated a very pronounced increase in the vol- 
ume of sales over previous years. ; 

5. The rapid depletion of retail stocks of merchandise, ac- 
centuating the shortage of goods. 

“The consideration of these factors affecting the 
general situation changed the depression of the com- 
mercial mind of the winter months leading to a re- 
newal of activity in both manufacturing and distrib- 
uting and this improvement has continued up to the 
present time with constantly developing higher prices. 

Present Conditions. 

“At present, conditions in business can be summar- 
ized about as follows: Most manufacturers are busy, 
but it is difficult to secure sufficient raw materials and 
to induce an approach even to normal efficiency on the 
part of labor. Production and shipments are retarded 
and irritated by the continuance of strikes, of which 
there are said to be upwards of 350 important ones 
now in progress. There is an insistance of demand for 
many lines of goods, the production of which was in- 
terfered with or abandoned during the war. 

“Foreign trade, especially exports, while running 
unusually large, is restricted by the demoralized con- 
dition of foreign exchange and other influences. On 
the other hand distribution of domestic products, as 
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reflected in reports of jobbers and retailers is still at a 
high rate of speed, the most serious problem being to 
obtain merchandise and the shortage becomes mor? 
acute all the time. This results in a strong demand for 
what is being produced with a consequent bidding up 
of prices to higher levels. High prices do not seem to 
check retail buying. Department stores report excep- 
tionally large business and in some cases a record. 
Some houses report they are collecting more on the 
Luxury Tax than their own Income and Excess Profit 
Taxes will amount to. 
Steel and Iron Business. 

“In the steel business large producers are expected 
to hold down prices. Increasing demands are devel- 
oping for next year’s needs, but few bookings are be- 
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ng made. Premiums are offered for prompt ship- 
ments. Iron and steel exports in August were 25 per 
‘ent greater than in July. The steel strike is, of course, 
iffecting production and if continued for a long per- 
iod will affect the situation materially. 

“One of the greatest dangers which the United 
States is now facing is the era of extravagance which 
is manifest on every side in the indulgence in luxuries 
and the abnorma! purchases of goods without regard 
to high prices. One of the officials connected with the 
Treasury, who has just returned from a trip through- 
out the country, states that: 


Era of Extravagance. 
° 
A veritable orgy of extravagant buying is going on. The 

reaction from the careful use of money during war time is 
widespread and disturbing. Retailers are securing goods from 
jobbers without arguing about prices if they can be assured 
of immediate delivery. Customers will scramble for goods, 
regardless of the cost. Thus, with abnormal demand and a 
limited output, nothing else can be expected but high prices. 
It is a natural though deplorable consequence that profiteers 
abound. The people must return to the policy of careful buy- 
ing and regular saving if they wish to help the situation. 


‘Business at present is moving at such rapid pace 
that we are apt to be deceived as to its continuance. 
There are, however, factors at work which will affect 
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the situation and probably cause a slowing down soon. 
The necessity for stimulating, personal and family, as 
well as corporate, saving and thrift, the reduction of 
private and public loans, which have been materially 
extended, the increase in production on the part of 
every worker are becoming more apparent day by day 
and the co-operation of the members of the two Asso- 
ciations represented here should be enlisted in bring- 
ing about these results. 
Influence of Foreign Exchange 

“One of the factors in the present situation, the so- 
lution of which will have an important bearing upon 
the prosperity of the immediate future is the question 
of foreign exchange. Upon its improvement from its 
present demoralized condition will depend to a great 
extent the future of the financial conditions in this 
country. Manufacturers and producers have been 
expecting that exports to Europe would in some way 
or another be continued at the war pace for a consid- 
erable period, but it is safe to say that unless financial 
arrangements are soon made for credits to European 
nations or some other factor like heavy tourist travel 
should come in to relieve the foreign exchange de- 
moralization, there will be a very decided contraction 
in our exports, which will affect our industrial activi- 
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ties and may lead to a continuance of the labor dis- 
turbance and unrest. 

“The recent heavy exports prove how great is the 
demand for goods, and this will probably continue for 
certain raw materials, but it is inevitable that unless 
very heavy credits are given, which at present do not 
seem in sight, we shall have a marked falling off in 
our export trade probably by the first of the year, 
which tend to a lessening of our business activity in 
many lines. 

Financial Situation. 

“As to the financial situation, the Government war 
financing is now approaching an end, the Government 
is rapidly liquidating and settling the suspended con- 
tracts, left when the armistice was signed. Of the ap- 
proximately 29,000 contracts there have been liqui- 
dated over 22,000 amounting to $1,965,000,000, which 
contracts were settled by the payment of $283,000,000. 
There are still nearly 6,000 unliquidated contracts, and 
these, it is hoped, can be sold in a short time, releas- 
ing a large amount of credit which has been tied up. 
There will probably be no refunding of the floating 
indebtedness into long time bonds, as was contem- 
plated at one time. 

“Among the factors which will have a tendency to- 
ward a continuance of our prosperity are the follow- 
ing: 

“The lowering of interest rates and a release of 
credit which has hitherto been tied up in our material, 
will tend to a development of building operations 
which have been held up for so long all over the coun- 
try, and reports indicate that if credit is available and 
the supply and efficiency of labor become more normal, 
there will be an unusual amount of: building activity 
everywhere. 

Shortage of Merchandise. 

“Another important factor which should insure 
prosperity to the manufacturers and distributors for a 
longer period is the vacuum in merchandise which was 
created by the absorption during the war of many 
lines, the production of which ceased during the war 
and labor was transferred to war material. 

“This filled and it will take 
probably one or two years at least to bring back the 


vacuum needs to be 
stocks of merchandise to anywhere near the normal 
amount of the pre-war period. 

“There is much encouragement in the development 
of foreign business outside of Europe and notably so 
from the nations in the Far East and in South Amer- 
ica. The last figures of Trans-Pacific Trade shows 
than in the gain of $77,000,000, of August exports, 27 
per cent was in shipment of domestic exports from 
New York to Asia. 

“The exports to Central and South America have 
increased tremendously and it is expected that a large 
part of it can be held by the United States. 

Social Unrest. 

“No influence causes a greater shadow over the in- 
dustrial life of the United States than the prevalent so- 
cial unrest, which has found frequent expression in 
strikes not only for higher pay, for six-hour days and 
five-day weeks, for union recognition and the closed 
shop, but for a larger voice in the management of busi- 
ness, a share in profits, “Nationalization” and even for 
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a complete retirement of capital frem its place in in- 
dustry. 

“This unrest cannot be charged solely to the cost of 
living. The cost of living in the United States in- 
creased between July, 1914, and July, 1919, according 
to compilations of the Bureau of Labor at Washing- 
ton, about 70 per cent. But during this same period 
the individual wages of railroad workers increased 86 
per cent; the wages paid in New York State factories 
(according to calculations of the State Industrial Com- 
mission) advanced 84 per cent; while in the steel in- 
dustry the wages paid to the average employe by the 
United States Steel Corporation increased 115 per 
cent. 

Labor Condition. 

“The principal factor in rendering conditions un- 
settled at the present time is labor. Happily there is a 
growing realization on the part of the workmen that 
their interests are bound up with the interest of the 
community as a whole and that an increase in effi- 
ciency resulting in greater production, is imperative. 

“Wages always have and always must come out of 
the things produced. There can be no other sources. 
Workingmen of this generation enjoy a higher stand- 
ard of life than previous ones because they produce 
more. The industrial workers of this country are 
more prosperous because they produce more material 
for their wages. 

“The present is a time which requires clear and wise 
thinking and conservative but courageous action. The 
problems before us are most difficult to solve but can 
be solved if studied and approached in a fair spirit. 

“So far as labor is concerned, no observer of the 
signs of the times but recognizes that the public is 
rapidly coming to the point where it proposes to regu- 
late labor as it will capital. There can be no privileged 
class in labor any more than in capital. Labor organi- 
zations have through politics been exempted from the 
operation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and have 
become, in the estimation of many people, a most 
powerful trust. 

“A prominent manufacturer rendered a great serv- 
ice to the country when he defined some of the issues 
now brought to the front, namely : 


1. Shall a laboring man be permitted to work wherever he 
may find employment ? 

2. Shall an employer of labor be permitted to hire any man 
he wishes, who is willing to work for him? 

3. Shall manufacturing and business be allowed to operate 
for a full production? 

_4. Must a laboring man be compelled to join an ‘organiza- 
tion whether he wills or not, before he can find the means of 
livelihood ? 

The question is not one of hostility to organization in it- 
self, but it is to determine whether the rights and liberty of 
the individual in the United States, under the Constitution, 
are to be guaranteed. 

_Labor organizations have done much to better the condi- 
tions of those who work with their hands, and have estab- 
lished for themselves a place in our present industrial sys- 
tem. But when labor organizations spread beyond and out- 
side of the employes working for a particular firm or organ- 
ization, and attempt to cover the whole of industry, their ef- 
fort becomes plainly one to monopolize labor, and this mo- 
nopoly in its purpose and effect exactly corresponds to a mo- 
nopoly in any commodity. When workers agree first not to 
compete against each other, then to restrict their numbers by 
vigorous apprenticeship provisions, and then to limit output 
and hours of work in order to maintain wages, they fly in the 
face of their duty to society, and society should for its own 
preservation change this attitude. Should it not? 

Some events which have transpired recently give emphasis 
to the fact that no union or combination of unions can be 
greater than the Government or the people. A true democ- 
racy is theoretically a rule of the majority. There should be 


education through press and speech and also an opportunity 
given for the presentation of views for and against proposi- 
tion governing the general welfare, but when the majority 
fails to be convinced after fair expression and violence or 
any kind of force is undertaken to make the people submit 
to a minority, then, as someone has said: “Democracy ceases 
to exist and Autocracy prevails. 


“The heart of the average American workman is in 
the right place and he is loyal and patriotic, but a radi- 
cal element seems to have secured control in many 
cases and is working for the breaking down of our 
Democratic Institutions and this is a matter against 
which every member of our Association should fight. 

“A recent editorial contains much good sense when 
it states: 


It is evident that the United States faces a long period of 
foreign demand which will place great pfessure upon our ag- 
riculture and manufacturing resources. The pressure for 
goods will be almost that of war time and, therefore, we 
must produce far more than at present or else expect to pay 
high prices. . y : 

Unless we wish for a continuation of high and per- 


haps still higher prices, there must be more work and 
less talk, more production and less arbitration, more 
economic power and less politics. An organization 
of fifty thousand housewives in New York to hunt 
down profiteering retailers will not accomplish half 
the good of an organization of fifty thousand house- 
wives in New York to hunt down husbands who 
neither toil nor spin but merely agitate. There is only 
one way for us out of the realm of present high prices, 
and that is by increased production. There is no 
other way to increase production than by getting 
down to real work. 

“A prominent banker has convincingly prescribed 
the proper conduct to be as follows: 


To work and to save; to work regularly and efficiently in 
order to produce and distribute the largest possible volume 
of commodities; and to exercise reasonable economics in or- 
der that money, goods and services may be devoted primar- 
ily to the liquidation of debt and to the satisfaction of the 
demand for necessities rather than to indulge in extrava- 
gance or the gratification of a desire for luxuriés. 

The basis of much of the social unrest is the belief 


that there has been too much inequality in the distribu- 
tion of the profits of industry. There are many read- 
justments which should fairly and equitably be made 
and we of the manufacturing and distributing inter- 
ests should be willing to do our part in bringing about 
a square deal for every one. While labor has received 
increased wages, there are workers such as teachers, 
ministers, clerical workers, and many others who have 
not had their wages increased equitably. 

“Mav I not suggest to the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors represented here that they set themselves 
at once on their individual plants to a careful study 
of the condition of their employes and through proper 
and equitable adjustments meet the demands of the 
higher cost of living and especially in some plan of 
fir and equitable distribution of the profits of each 
house, work out a satisfactory adjustment of the con- 
ditions between themselves and their employes. 

“May I suggest that this can be brought about by 
the taking of a fair and just position at once and | 
submit that this is wiser to do than to permit the un- 
rest to develop further. 

“We are now in the midst of the reconstruction 
period and it is time for clear thinking and courageous 
action and also a recognition of the social and eco- 
nomic changes which are going on. These changes 
should develop through evolution in a regular and 
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orderly way and not through a social upheaval. There 
are those who refuse to recognize this changed con- 
ditions or to cooperate in efforts to usher in the day 
of a bigger life for the world. 

“One of England’s most far-seeing men recently 
said: 

The Old world must and will come to an end. If there be 
any who feel inclined to maintain it, let them beware lest it 
fall upon them and overwhelm them. It should be the sub- 
lime duty of all without thought of partisanship, to help in 


the building up of the new world where labor shall have its 
just reward and indolence alone shall suffer want. 


“Some one recently said: 


It seems probable that we stand today at one of those defi- 
nite turning points in human history where a generation of 
men has it in its power by the exercise of faith and wisdom, 
by facing the problems of the moment without passion and 
without shrinking, to determine the course of the future for 
many years. If we can rise to the height of our opportunity 
we may hope not merely to pass safely through the immedi- 
ate crisis, but to contribute largely to the future welfare of 
the nation. 


“It should be recognized that the movements evi- 
denced by the world’s unrest it is not only a striving 
toward improvement in hours of labor or wages or 
material beterment but it is a movement of the spirit in 
a man inspired by the belief in the possibility of grad- 
ually but surely realizing a better future for all. 

“Many of you will recall that wonderfully inspiring 
address of our deceased friend, Dr. Davies, which he 
delivered before this convention some three or four 
years ago on the subject “The Life That Wins,’ and 
how he called upon the members of these Associations 
to consecrate themselves to the ‘Life of Service,’ to 
‘do unto others as we would be done by.’ 

“Surely this is a time when, notwithstanding our 
human weakness, our narrow vision and our inherent 
selfishness, we can take a firm stand and work to- 
wards the giving to every man a‘ square deal and co- 
operate together in building up the new world of 
which the foundation shall be ‘Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to Men.’”’ 

At the close of President Treman’s masterly ad- 
dress, the Honorable Albert Sidney Burleson, Post- 
master-General of the United States, was introduced 
to the convention and spoke about the work of his de- 
partment of the Government. It was the first public 
account of his administration which he has made since 
he entered the Cabinet. He described the difficulties 
of his administration under war conditions with such 
good-natured humor that he was frequently interrupted 
by the applause and laughter of the audience. He paid 
his compliments to the express companies which, he 
said, were angered by his development of the parcel 
post; the railroads, opposed to changing the basis of 
mail pay from weight to space; owners of pneumatic 
tube systems, which, he declared; had been nothing 
short of “graft”; newspapers and magazines which 
had been forced to pay higher second-class rates, and 
the American Federation of Labor, offended by his 
stand against public employes affiliating with an organ- 
ization using the strike to enforce demands. He de- 
clared he had been confronted with powerful opposi- 
tion, exerted through congress by these interests. 

“Oh, I know how the wheels go round in the capi- 
tol,” he asserted, evoking laughter and applause. 

“When the entire world was readjusted and the 
splendid railroad system broke down completely, is it 
any wonder that there was some slight disarrangement 
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of the postal service? Yet there were people who com- 
plained they didn’t receive their mail regularly and 
dependably. I don’t blame them for complaining. It 
is human, but it was unjust. 


“As the only government department with a nation- 
wide organization, the postal service was called upon 
by all other departments to aid them in war work,” 
Mr. Burleson continued, “and this, in spite of the fact 
that tens of thousands of trained postal employes had 
been called to the colors or been put in cantonments to 
give soldiers efficient mail service. 

“In one month also there was 97,000 missed train 
service connections.” 

For the treasury Mr. Burleson said his department 
distributed tens of thousands of tons of Liberty Loan 
propaganda, sold eighty-two per cent of all savings 
stamps and sold and distributed new tax stamps which 
included the auditing of fifty thousand accounts. The 
postal service also distributed millions of question- 
naires and acted as a recruiting service for the war 
department, aided in making the food conservation 
measure effective and played a leading part in admin- 
istering the espionage act and registering alien ene- 
mies. 

Declaring he was not going to be harsh, the post- 
master general turned to individual policies for which 
he had been attacked. 

In reducing parcel post rates and increasing the 
weight limit of parcels, he said he turned a deficit into 
a surplus, but encountered opposition from the express 
companies, which came within one vote in the senate of 
repealing the law. He declared he met a similar situ- 
ation in changing the basis of payment for railroad 
mail from weight to space. Fifteen railroad presidents 
called on him to ask an annual, instead of a quadren- 
nial weighing. 

“| never indulge in weasel words,” Mr. Burleson 
said, “so I told them I was going to change to the fairer 
hasis of paying by space occupied. They laughed and 
told me to forget it, but I put it over, although they 
were powerful enough to strangle my department's ap- 
propriation, and we operated under a continuing reso- 
lution for the first time in history.” 

Pneumatic tubes were said by Mr. Burleson to have 
been an inefficient incubus “retained in the service by 
eraft” until the present administration abolished them. 

Much time was devoted by Mr. Burleson to the fight 
on second-class mail rates, which he laughingly said 
had made him “the idol of the newspapers and the 
hero of the magazines.” He declared it cost the gov- 
ernment $160,000 above the postage to carry one edi- 
tion of a well-known weekly, which averaged $1,600,- 
000 in advertisements. 

“That deficit was paid by you.” He told the busi- 
ness men who were his auditors, “until my fight forced 
a change, and now I’m before the interstate commerce 
commission trying to raise still further the rates con- 
gress fixed, which I know are too low.” 

At the close of Postmaster-General Burleson’s ad- 
dress, the following officials of hardware organiza- 
ticns were introduced to the assembly: 

Charles W. Asbury, President American Hardware 


Manufacturers’ Association. 
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F. D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 

George E. King, President Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association. 

John Donnan, Secretary-Treasurer Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association. 

J. M. Campbell, President National Retail Hard- 
ware Association. 

Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary-Treasurer National 
Retail Hardware Association. 

C. A. Whitwam, President 
Hardware Association. 

James Hardy, Secretary-Treasurer Canadian Whole- 
sale Hardware Association. 

J. D. Nicklis, President National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association. 

A. H. Chamberlain, Secretary-Treasurer American 
Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Association. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the report of 


Canadian Wholesale 


the secretary-treasurer with a discussion of its con- 
tents and the report of the Executive Committee. Fol- 
lowing these reports came a discussion on “The Ne- 
cessity for Increased Differentials,” by R. W. Shap- 
leigh of the Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Another topic discussed was the advantage 
of handling cutlery and sporting goods through a sep- 
arate and distinct department. 

A. H. Decatur of Decatur and Hopkins Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, spoke upon the much debated 
question of “The Remuneration of Salesmen.” 

He was followed by F. H. Luthe of Luthe Hard- 
ware Company, Des Moines, Iowa, who discussed the 
matter of ‘Price Ruling at Date of Shipment.” 

The afternoon session closed with the appointment 
ef Nominating Commitee and the Committee on Res- 
olutions ; and reports of those committees. 

Thursday, October 16, 1919. 
The program of Thursday morning’s session was 


made up of addresses by manufacturers on the situa- 
The situation in the 


tion in their respective lines. 
cutlery industry was described by Charles F. Rock- 
well, of Miller Brothers Cutlery Company, Meriden, 
Connecticut. 

L. H. Treadway, Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, explained the conditions relating to 
small tools. 

Agricultural tools in relation to present market con- 
Citions were discussed by Robert H. Cowdery, Amer- 
ican Fork and Hoe Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Ray- 
mend Marsh, Secretary American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Illinois, gave an 
instructive and thorough review of the electrical 
household specialties situation, as follows: 


Remarks of Raymond Marsh, Secretary, American Wash- 
ing Machine Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 
Illinois, before the National Hardware Associa- 
tion of the United States, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, October 16, 1919. 


“My subject is a broad one; so broad, in fact, that 
I can but touch on a few of its phases in the minutes 
which your officers have so kindly allotted to me. 

“At the very outset I ask you to note that present 
day conditions make Electrical Household Specialties 
a necessity—and not a luxury—in every one of the 
seven million homes wired for electricity. In addi- 
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tion, the remaining fifteen million homes in this coun- 
try are now demanding househo!d specialties, not 
electric, such as hand, water, and gasolene-power 
washing machines, gas ironing machines for house- 
hold use, etc. 
Extent of Electrical Household Specialties Industry. 
“A glimpse of the size of the industry can be ob- 


tained from the following figures which are conserva- 
tive: 

“Number of homes wired, 8,000,000. 

“Increase in number wired, 250,000 to 300,000 per 
year. 

“Up to 1918 about 10,000,000 household electric ap- 
pliances had been sold. 

“From July, 1917, to July, 1918, about 332,000 
vacuum cleaners were sold. 

“In 1918 686,000 heating and cooking appliances 
were sold through electrical channels. In 1919, about 
200,000 individual farm lighting plants will be sold. 


Raymond Marsh, Secretary American Washing Machine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


In 1919, there were 3,000 manufacturers of electrical 
devices. 

“Out of about 15,500 hardware dealers rated at 
over $5,000 in this country only about 2,500 or 16 per 
cent are selling electrical household apptiances. Ip 
the early days of the washing machine business the 
manufacturers distributed a large proportion of their 
production through the hardware trade, jobber and 
dealer. The relation which was developed between 
the hardware dealer and jobber and the manufacturer 
was, and still is, equitable and profitable to all parties 
concerned. 

Distribution Through Hardware Trade Decreases. 

“During the last several years, however, the pro- 
portion of the production of the washing machine 
industry distributed through the hardware trade, 
dealer or jobber, has declined and not increased. This 
is an unfortunate condition; and, yet, it is a fact 
which you gentlemen should face and endeavor to 


If the manufacturers are at fault for this 


remedy. 
If the hard- 


condition, they would like to know it. 
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ware trade is at fault, then, surely, you, gentlemen, 
would like to know it. 

“The present demand for household labor saving 
devices, electric or driven by other kinds of power is 
far in excess of supply. Numerous manufacturers of 
these devices have doubled their producing capacities 
and deliveries within the past year. They are using 
every intelligent, legitimate, effort to increase produc- 
tion and they are getting results in spite of handicaps 
merely suggested by the phrases problem, 
transportation difficulties, shortages of basic materials 
such as motors, wringers, polished and trimmed. cop- 


labor 





per sheets, etc. In our industry, alone, we can show 
results in the way of increase of deliveries, by units 
and not money, of over 95 per cent—comparing our 
quarter 1918 to second 


units second 


These are facts beyond dispute which 


deliveries by 
quarter I9I19. 
show that the household specialty industry is a grow- 
ing one which you gentlemen can not and dare not 
negiect. 
Manufacturers Are Behind on Orders. 

“Today, with all of the gncrease in production, the 

manufacturers of household labor saving devices are 


far behind on orders. The demand for these devices 








Bird’s-Eye View Along the Beach at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
with Million Dollar Pier in the Background. 


has just started. The hardware trade, to some extent, 
is cashing in on the demand, today, but it must pre- 
pare itself to meet the demand of tomorrow and the 
conditions of tomorrow. 

“What will the demand be tomorrow and what will 
the conditions be tomorrow? Every user of a hand, 
water or gasolene power household labor saving de- 
vice is an excellent prospect for an electric power 
device as soon as the home is wired. The rate at 
which homes in this country are being wired is re- 
markable. On this point, I suggest that you get in 
touch with the Society for Electrical Development 
from which you will get figures which will astound 
you. Here is a perpetual motion proposition ; and one 
on which you should plan to make money. You have 
already made money in selling the hand, water, gaso- 
lene power devices ; now turn around and sell the same 
customer the electric power device. 

Women Want Release from Drudgery. 

“The women of this country are directing their en- 
ergy toward the factory and the office and away from 
the household duties. Uncle Sam is urging increased 
Production to reduce the cost of living. Women are 
doing more than their bit in this job to increase pro- 
duction ; and as the scope of their work develops and 
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broadens they will have less time to devote to house- 
hold drudgery—and, under present conditions, drudg- 
ery is exactly the word to use in describing household 
work. These women are learning about machinery, 
production, labor-saving, machinery, the planning of 
factory work; and they are fast losing their fear of 
machinery of any kind or description. 

“Who or what will clean and iron the clothes, wash 
the dishes, clean the rugs, cook the meals, etc. ?.- House- 





hold servants and washwomen are now so scarce, in a 
relative way, that they are demanding and getting for- 
tunes for their services. The sky only is the limit 
by which they set their daily wage. 
washing and ironing machines for household use, elec- 


The answer is 


tric dish washers, vacuum cleaners, toasters, ranges, 
etc.—the whole series of electrical household special- 
ties for use in the city and in farm homes by reason 
of individual farm lighting plants. 


America Lacks a Servant Class. 

“The demand for these devices will greatly expand 
because we are not developing a servant class in this 
country. Unlike in England and in Europe your wife 
or my wife can not find a servant who is or will be 
proud of her job and proud of the fact that she works 
for you or for me. Servants’ and maids unions may 
be formed here as they have been in England and 
Il‘rance, their hours of work and rates per hour may 
be standardized here as they have been in England 
and in Ifrance; but, the fact remains that, in a relative 
way, good household servants are as scarce as hen’s 
teeth and that we are not developing a servant class 
in this country. Add to these facts the proposed re- 
striction of immigration and you get but a glimpse ot 
the possibilities of making money by distributing 
household labor-saving devices. 

“Household servants are making it a condition that 
the home be furnished with labor-saving machinery if 
they are to stay. The housewife, if she has no serv- 
ants, now realizes how much more of a necessity these 
labor-saving devices are. On the point of solving the 
problem of clean clothes for the family, she knows, 
only too well, that the most economical and the most 
sanitary way of getting clean clothes for the family 
is to have the washing and ironing done in her own 


home. She has had all she wants of the public laun- 
dries. 
“The war has done more to increase the use ot 


household labor-saving devices than anything e‘se 
could have done. What will be the conditions under 
which these household labor-saving devices will be 
sold ? 

“The jobber or the dealer handling most of these 
articles today is in a position to pick and select his 
customers. Demand exceeds supply. Deliveries be 
cause of shortage of certain basic raw materials, in 
many cases, are slow and uncertain. The jobber or 
the dealer who takes his discounts is getting the better 
He, in turn, selects the customer who takes 
The whole industry 


service. 
the discount and who pays cash. 
is being placed on a more solid basis and foundation. 
Plans for financing customers who purchase on de- 
ferred payment plans have been developed which will 
adequately and properly protect both dealer and cus- 


tomer. Here is an industry with unlimited powers 
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of expansion, with possibilities indescribable. Its 
product is an absolute essential under modern living 
conditions. Properly planned, the industry will de- 
velop on a most solid foundation. Manufacturers of 
automobiles now sell their product cash against docu- 
ments. Why shouldn’t the manufacturers of these 
electrical household specialties do likewise? By so 
doing, they will develop for themselves a most re- 
sponsible group of jobbers and dealers who can ade- 
quately cover their respective territories and who will 
make out of their distributive function real profits 
commensurate with the opportunities now open in this 
great field of industrial endeavor. 

“Gentlemen, an opportunity is now knocking at 
your door. Properly welcomed and developed it will 
make for you and your companies real profits far in 
excess of any you have ever dreamed could be made 
on the distribution of household appliances. This dis- 
tribution field is before you; it is open to all alike; it 
awaits your intensive cultivation. If you do not start 
to work on it, others will. Don’t wait too long.” 

At the close of Mr. Marsh’s address, S. Horace 
Disston of Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, explains the situations as 
relating to saws. 


A. K. Trout of H. C. Wack Company, New York 





Hardware 


Branch, National 
Association of the United States. 


W. H. Donlevy, Chairman Metal 
City, gave an address on the situation in the toys in- 
dustry. 

George P. McIntosh of the National One Cent Let- 
ter Postage Association, Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on 
“Our Progress During the Last Year.” 

The decimal system of pricing was elucidated in an 
address by J. Fred Wright of Sargent and Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

The afternoon meeting of the National Hardware 
Association which convened at 2:50 o’clock consisted 
in a session of Metal Branch under the chairmanship 
of W. H. Donlevy of Carter, Donlevy and Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Carl W. Ackerman, a well known journalist, gave 
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an address on “The Cause of the Steel Strike.” 

Then came a report of the Sheet Steel Conference 
Committee of which the chairman is F. O. Schoe- 
deinger, Columbus, Ohio. 

This was followed by a report of the Insurance 
Classification Committee, S. A. Taylor, Chairman, 
Merchant and Evans Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sy!vania. 

A report and discussion was given 
“Elimination of Unnecessary Size of Terne Plates.” 

The increased cost of cartage was discussed, and 
then came an address by W. A. Wi.kinson of E. L. 
3erger Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 
question, “Is the Present Margin of Profit on Ma- 
chines, Tools, and Specialties Adequate in View of 
the Increased Overhead Expense.” 


Friday, October 17th, 1919. 

The following was the program of [riday morn- 
ing’s session which began at ten o'clock: 

“The Expense of Handling Parcel Post Shipments.” 
A. D. Clinch, Underhill, Clinch and Company, New 
York City, N. Y. 

“Methods of Purchasing Automobiles for Travel- 
ing Salesmen.” George M. Evenson, Knapp and 
Spencer Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Cost of Doing Business; Discussion of ‘the Tabu- 
lated Statement of Expenses. John M. Townley, 
Chairman, Townley Metal and Hardware Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Discussion—"The Increased Cost of Boxing and 
Packing.” 

Discussion—"“The Maintenance of Manufacturers’ 


regarding 


Suggested Resale Prices.” 

Discussion—“Is the Toy Line a Profitable One for 
the Wholesale Hardware Trade?” 

Discussion—“The Loaded Shell Situation.” 

Report of committee of Revision of By-Laws, H. 
A. Bihler, chairman, James C. Lindsay Hardware 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Report of Auditing Committee. 

State of Preference for Place of Next Convention. 

The Resolutions Committee reported the following 
vigorous set of resolutions: 

‘Whereas, groups of irresponsible professional agi- 
tators having no present productive vocation and with- 
out the approval of any of the employes concerned, 
are forcing their uneconomic propaganda into f 
tories in which said agitators have never been em- 
ployed, demanding of the employers that their em- 
ployes shall be represented by said agitators in any 
negotiations between said employers and their em- 


tac- 


ployes, and 

“Whereas, a controversy between the United States 
Steel Corporation and the representatives of certain 
labor organizations has culminated in a labor strike 
seriously affecting the steel industry, and 

“Whereas, the reasons underlying the positions as- 
sumed by the respective parties have been made public 
by current comment in the newspapers, congressional 
investigations, and otherwise, and 

“Whereas, the issues involved as publicly expressed 
appeared to be of special public interest in general and 
of this Association in particular, 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved that it is the sense 
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of this Association that the employer in this instance 
appears to be not only justified in, but shou!d be com- 
mended on account of the position assumed against 
the demands made by professional labor agitators and 
so-called representatives of labor, to the end that what 
we believe to be a great majority of its honest, loyal, 
and capable employes (who we understand are not in 
sympathy with the agitation which has forced this is- 
sue) may be permitted to continue unmolested the 
present mutually satisfactory working conditions and 
relations with the industry in which so many of them 
enjoy a financial or stock-owning interest ; 

“Be it further resolved that it is the sense of this 
Association that the officers of the United States Steel 
Corporation be commended for the open and fearless 
manner in which they have met this issue.” 

All the officers of the United Hardware Associa- 
tion of the United States were re-elected with the ex- 
ception of Fred Luedke, whose place on the Execu- 
tive Committee is filled by A. H. Nichols of Buhl Sons 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. The officers, therefore, 
are: 

President: Robert H. Treman, Treman, King and 
Company, Ithaca, New York; 

First Vice-President: Brace Hayden of Dunham, 
Carrigan and Hayden Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia ; : 

Second Vice-President: A. H. Decatur, Decatur and 
Hopkins Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Executive Committee: A. H. Nichols of Buhl Sons 
Company, Detroit, Michigan; H. S. Darby of J. M. 
Warren and Company, Troy, New York; F. A. Heit- 
mann of F. W. Heitmann Company, Houston, Texas ; 
W. H. Donlevy of Carter, Donlevy and Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; W. S. Knapp of Knapp 
and Spencer Company, Sioux City, lowa; and John 
M. Townley of Townley Metal and Hardware Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The convention of the Hardware Jobbers was a suc- 
cess from every angle, numerically, socially, and com- 
mercially. Old friendships were strengthened and new 
relations of amity were established. The National 
Retail Hardware Association of the United States 
gained power and inspiration from the gathering in 
Atlantic City. 


a 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS MEET 
IN ATLANTIC CITY NEXT MAY. 

The Executive Committee of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers Association who were in attendance at 
the National Hardware Association’s Convention held 
a meeting at Atlantic City, New Jersey, and decided 
upon the place and date of the next convention of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers. The place is Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, and 
the dates are from May 11 to 14, 1920. 


—_—_—_—_——_———__eoo—_ 


UTILIZES FIFTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


The end of the Civil War found the Oliver Iron and 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, taking part 
in beating the swords of that war into tools of indus- 
try. Today, at the end of world’s greatest conflict, 
still finds them producing iron and steel products with 
the skill of over half a century’s experience. They 
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have kept abreast of progress. New methods of bu- 
siness always found them alert. Nor were they behind 
in setting examples for superiority in many of their 
products. Catering to exacting customers for over 
fifty years has taught them the value of quality and 
service. Upon the rock bottom foundation of their 
long experience they base the manufacture of their 
line of hardware. Among other things, the Oliver 
Iron and Steel Company produces bolts, nuts, rivets, 
washers, picks, mattocks and grub hoes, crowbars, 
wedges, forgings; telegraph and telephone pole line 
hardware, and wagon hardware. In order to avail 
themselves of the long experience of practical service 
of the Oliver Iron and Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, dealers should address a letter to them. 


eo 


IS MADE FOR HEAVY REPAIR WORK. 





The Swivel Autovise, illustrated herewith, is made 
by the Rock Island Manufacturing Company, Rock 
Island, Illinois. It 
weighs 80 pounds 
and is designed for 
automo bile and 
heavy repair work. 
The jaws measure 
three and one-half 
This vise 
from 


inches. 
is produced 
tested material. Its 


Rock 
Island Manufacturing Company, 
Rock Island, Illinois. 


Swivel Autovise, Made by the 
jaws have a _ per- 
fect grip, states the manufacturers. As the name im- 
plies, it can be turned to suit the convenience of the 
operator. The Rock Island Manufacturing Company 
also makes a stationary autovise with three-inch jaws. 
This vise weighs 32 pounds and is suitable for indi- 
Pipe jaws, vise jaws and 
an anvil are combined in these autovises. Details can 
be obtained the Rock Island Manufacturing 


Company, Rock Island, Illinois. 


vidual automobile owners. 
from 


2 


PRODUCES RUST-RESISTING HAMMER. 


An improvement in the manufacture of hammers 1s 
described in an illustrated circular just issued by the 
Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
The new “V&B” Rust Proof Hammer, 
Manufacturing 
The hammer is 


cago, Illinois. 
made by the Vaughan and Bushnell 
Company, is said to resist corrosion. 
put through a special surfacing process and finished in 
an attractive satin black. An advantage is gained by 
dealers in handling these products because of their 
rust-resisting quality and, therefore, their lasting good 
appearance, claim the manufacturers. Vlolished tools 
will rust while in stock, and hence are made difficult to 
sell These hammers have a non-chip face 
and a non-slip claw. The handle is of thoroughly sea- 
soned second growth hickory. 
the line of polished hammers. 
describing this hammer will be furnished upon request 
to the Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 


as new. 


Price is the same as on 
Copies of the circular 


SS 
The man who has to try hard to be decent usually 
decides that it isn’t worth the effort. 
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FRUIT PRESSES PATENTED. 


Under numbers 1,317,666 and 1,317,667, United 
Siates patent rights have been graned to Michael A. 
Rollman and Charles J. Schiemer of Mount Joy, 
Pennsylvania, for the fruit presses shown herewith, 
described in the following: 

Number 1,317,066: In 
a press of the class set 
forth, a hopper and 
means for supporting 
and anchoring it, a re- 
movable straining hop- 
per, a central upstand- 
ing screw rod, a lever- 
nut on the rod, a sleeve 
loosely slidable on the 
rod, and a plurality of 
pressure 





different sized 
plates each of. which is capable of being removably 
attached to the lower end of said sleeve, whereby the 
straining hopper may be removed from the apparatus 
and a pressure plate substituted which will be adapted 
for. use with the outer or main hopper. 

Number 1,3 1 7,- 
667: In a device of 
the class set forth, 
the combination of 
an open-ended cyl- 
inder and means for 





removably attaching 
Yn it to a support, a 
strainer-cup, remov- 


depending in 








1.317.667 


? ably 
said cylinder, and a lever carrying a_ presser-head 
working in said cup, the lower end of said cylinder 
being provided with means for attaching a bag thereto. 
PROFITS ARE INCREASED BY SALE OF 
RELIABLE SPECIALTIES. 


The hardware dealer who wonders why his rate of 
profit remains about the same, should begin to think 
seriously of getting down to the reason for it. Where- 
in does the constantly growing dealer differ? What 
are his methods? One of the greatest faults with 
those who complain of slow business is their inability 
to do anything else but complain. To the dealer who 
takes setbacks as an incentive to more vigorous in- 
quiry into the why of business, many opportunities re- 
veal themselves. For instance, most hardware dealers 
depend upon their staples as profit producers. Staples 
have a very small margin of profit. Not only is the 
profit small but because of their being staples the 
Nails are a good ex- 
ample. It is 
impossible to make a noticeable sum on less than a 
Now say the stimulator of a small cut in 
price be tried to increase sales. It won’t work. Con- 
tractors and carpenters use only a certain amount, and 
if at the time of the sale they do not need them the 
possibilities are they will not buy. And to be more 
optimistic, say the whole carload is sold. What then? 
No doubt it took a long time. Midnight oil was burnt 


demand for them is limited. 
There is a very small profit on nails. 


carload. 


unstintingly and a good many pencils were worn to 
a frazzle only to bring to light the pitifully small re- 
turn for the labor, time and thought expended. Of 
course, hardware dealers should carry staples—a 
complete stock of them. But they should not stop 
there. They should not depend on them entirely as 
a means to swell their bank accounts. Get in on the 
dividends to be made in the sale of some specialties. 
There are many of them. Specialties do not mean 
the mushroom inventions cropping up overnight. It 
means the reliable, sound, well paying side lines. They 
do not exactly sell themselves when they are handled. 
Dealers who do not experience the rapid sales they 
expected when they handle a line of specialties work 
under this misapprehension. They think their task 
is completed when they have installed the goods in 
their store. They handle them as they do their staples. 
This will never do—not if a larger percentage of 
profits is wanted. When you have arranged for the 
agency of some specialty your opportunity to prove 
yourself an advertiser, a sales promotor, a director 
in short, a business man, in the highest sense of the 
term—is at hand. And to be a real business man, is 
to be a money maker. 





PAYS FOR ITSELF IN SEASON. 


Illustrated herewith is a device that is timely ow- 
ing to the fuel situation and prices in general. The 
mmanufacturer states that 
the saving made by the 
use of this ash sifter will 
alone pay for it in less 
than a_ season’s time. 
The sifter is placed on any 
sized ash can, a pail is sus- 
pended from the hook in the 
back of it. Ashes are dumped 
into the funnel and the han- 
dle is turned. The result is a 
thorough sifting. Usable sift- 






ings are deposited in the pail 
at the back of the sifter. Cin- 


Peerless Ash Sifter, Made , ‘ 
ders are emptied into the ash 


by the George W. Diener 
Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

placed. Made of galvanized iron, it is uncommonly 
lasting. The Peerless Ash Sifter, depicted herewith, 
is made by the George W. Diener Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. This company also makes 
a line of gasolene appliances, hardware specialties, 
sheet metal specialties and forged tools. <A letter ad- 
dressed to the George W. Diener Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 400 Monticello Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, con- 
cerning any of their products will be promptly an- 


can upon which the sifter is 


swered. 


ACTION SHOULD FOLLOW THOUGHT. 





Thought without action is like a ship on dry land. 
It is of no value. You might ponder for years over 
plans to increase sales, but until you take some ‘lefinite 
action you've wasted a lot of energy. Action without 
thought is likewise wasteful. The happy medium be- 
tween “He who hesitates is lost,” and “Haste makes 
waste,” is “Think, then act.” 
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RESISTS THE ACTION OF ACIDS. 


The accompanying illustration shows a seamless 
milk and rice boiler, one of the many products of the 






Lalance and Gros- 
jean Manufacturing 
Company of New 
York City and Chicago, 
It is made of 
ware, 
dealers 
trade. 
hard 


Illinois. 
agate nickel-steel 
well known to 
throughout the 
This enamel is so 
that the fusing point is 
not reached unti! the 
nickel steel of which the 
It is thus 


Seamless Milk or Rice Boiler, 
Made by Lalance and 
Grosjean Manufacturing 
Company, New York City, and 
Chicago, Illinois. 
articles are formed is about ready to melt. 
combined with the pure vitreous composition 
forms a clinch which no subsequent heat can destroy, 
It has great power to resist the action 
of acids. This enamel ware is strong and durable 
being double coated with a hard, vitreous covering. 
It is highly polished and has a mottied gray surface 
It is said not to 


and 


it is said. 


that is as easily cleaned as china. 
rust, break or solve like some enamels afid is safe 
to use. The Lalance and Grosjean Manufacturing 
Company of New York City and 1900 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, will send catalogue of their 
many products on request. 


-+oo- 0 


FATENTS DOOR LOCKING DEVICE. 


Ellis J. G. Phillips, Aurora, Illinois, assignor to the 
Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Company, Aurora, 
Illinois, has been granted United States patent rights, 
under number 1,317,820, for a door locking device, 
described herewith: 

The combination with a door, of 
a rock-shaft connected therewith 
and projecting therefrom, a_ sec- 
tional bolt extending along one face 
of the door, means connected with 
said shaft and bolt for causing a 
longitudinal movement of the bolt 
when the shaft is turned, said bolt 
comprising a rod member and a 
member formed of a plate having 
an outwardly-bowed central por- 











tion for receiving the rod member, 
and means for connecting said two 
members together in different rela- 








—— a 

“B-><S 
1,317,820, =, eear : ag 
“= tive positions. 





HAS MESSAGE OF PROSPERITY. 


Listen to salesmen. They often carry a message of 
Prosperity. If, at the moment you are busy, ask him 
to call later. He will appreciate it, and in return will 
do his best to serve you. To think that you carry the 
best of everything is to betray bigotry. Often you 
will be glad that you did listen to salesmen. 
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RAZOR BLADE HOLDERS PATENTED. 


Under numbers 1,318,278 and 1,318,279, United 
States patent rights have been granted to Peter G. 
Jacobson, Chicago, Illinois, for the razor blade hold- 
ers described herewith: 

Number 1,318,278: A_ safety 
razor blade holder including a 
clamp that is adapted to hold a 
razor blade at its front end; a 
handle upon which the clamp is mounted between its 
front blade holding end and its rear end to swing 
upon the handle; and a motion limiting connection 
movable with respect to and engaging both the handle 
and the part of the clamp to the rear of its mounting 
to limit the swinging movement of the clamp with 





respect to the handle. 


Number 1,318,279: 





“fF 
1,318,279 A razor blade holder 
including a pair of 
razor blade holding 
OD LP XU Jaws;a handle ; a han- 
dle mounting with 


which the handle has swinging connection and mov- 
able rearwardly and forwardly; and jaw clamping 
means operated by the mounting, when moved in one 
direction, to clamp the jaws upon a blade interposed 
therebetween, and operated by the mounting, when 
moved in the reverse direction, to relieve the jaws of 


clamping action. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

40868.—The representative of a firm in Australia is in 
the | nited States for a short time and desires to secure an 
from manufacturers for the sale of hardware, tools, 


agency 
emery wheels, and grinders, and buckles for saddlery. Ref- 
erences. 

40874.—The agency department of a firm in Turkey de- 


sires to represent manufacturers for the sale of their prod- 
ucts. References. 

30880.—A company in India desires to purchase iron and 
steel goods, hardware, etc. References 


30884.—A firm in China desires catalogues of hardware. 
References. 
30895.—A commercial agent in Sweden desires to secure 


the representation of manufacturers of cash registers, etc. 
References. 

30900.—A company in South Africa 
agencies from manufacturers of domestic electrical appli- 
ances, such as cookers, toasters, irons, and kitchen stoves. 
Payment, cash against documents in New York. Reference 

30907.—An agency is desired by a man in Italy for the 
sale of paints, varnishes, hardware, brass goods, etc., sewing 
machines, etc. Correspondence should be in Italian. Ref- 
erences. 

30891.—A commercial agent from Bolivia will be in the 
United States for the next few weeks for the purchase, from 
manufacturers only, of bathroom fixtures, hardware, tools, 
paints, zinc, tinware, tin, iron and steel goods, electrical goods 
and supplies, etc.’ Correspondence should be in Spanish. 
References. 

30892.—A firm in England desires to purchase 200 gross 


desires to secure 
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of trunk locks with long hasps to fit over 1%-inch molding. 
Quotations should be given c. i. f. Liverpool. Terms, cash 
against documents. Reference. 

30915.—An American firm desires to purchase from man- 
ufacturers for export to its clients in the Orient, agricultural 
implements, hardware, tools, wire and sheets, etc. Terms, 
cash against documents. References. 


<9 ——__—_— 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





National Retail Hardware Secretaries, Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, Illinois, October 21 and 22, 1919. 

Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Secretaries, Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, Illinois, October 23 and 24, 1919. — 

Automobile Accessories Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 8 and 9, 1919. A. H. Nichols, Chairman, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 
Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, December 9, 10, and 11, 1919. W. B. 
Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. ; 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Washington, January 20, 
21, 22 and 23, 1920. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Athenaeum Hall, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, January 27, 28, 29, and 30, 1920. Ex- 
hibit in same hall. G. F. Sheely, Secretary, Argos, Indiana. 

Oregon Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Imperial Hotel, Portland, Oregon, January 27, 28, 
29 and 30, 1920. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
the Armory. Louisville, Kentucky, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 
1920. Hardware, Implement, and Vehicle exhibit. J. M. 
Stone, Secretary, Sturgis, Kentucky. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, February 3, 4, 5, 6, 1920. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Wisconsin Retail 
Wisconsin, February 4, 5, and 6, 1920. 
tary, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Auditorium, Des 
Moines, Iowa, February 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1920. A. R. Sale, 
Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Hotel Pantlind, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, February 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1920. 
Exhibit in Furniture Exhibition Building. Arthur J. Scott, 
Secretary, Marine City, Michigan. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
February 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1920. Exhibition in Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum. Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, 1314 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, February 11, 12 and 13, 1920. Hard- 
ware exhibit in Grand Forks Municipal Auditorium. C. N. 
Barnes, Secretary. Grand Forks. North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois, February 17, 18, and 19, 1920. Exhibit in 
connection. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

_ Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Minnesota, February 17, 18. 19 and 20, 1920. 
H. O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Onon- 
daga Hotel, Syracuse, New York, Februarv 17, 18, 19 and 20, 
1920. Exhibition in State Armory. John B. Foley, Secretary, 
607 City Bank Building, New York City. 

_ Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph Audi- 
torium, St. Joseph, Missouri, February 17, 18, and 19, 1920. 
FX. Becherer, Secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

_.New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts, February 23, 24, and 25 
1920. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 
a. 

_Ohio Hardware Association, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1920. James B. Carson 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, Boston, 
Massachusetts, May 11, 1920. R. W. Sloan, Secretary, 826 
Connell Building, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, Boston 
Massachusetts, May 12 and 13, 1920. Robert S. Wood, Sec. 
retary, National State Bank Building, Troy, New York. 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
P. J. Jacobs, Secre- 








lowa. 
Lou Putnam, hardware dealer, has sold his st 
Thiemann, Albert City. a ee 


G. P. Armstrong has bought the Mellot Hardware store 
at Lake View. 


Kansas. 

The Lindsborg Hardware and Seed Company, Lindsborg, 
has sold its business to Hubinett and Olson. 

B. L. Thompson has bought the Fuller Building at 
Woodbine and will move his hardware store into it as soon 
as Mr. Fuller, the present occupant, vacates. 

M. M. Jordan, who has been engaged in the hardware 
business at Turon for years, has sold his store and he and 
Mrs. Jordan will move to Holbrook, Arizona. 

The Adams stock of hardware and harness along with 
lots and buildings were sold at public auction to the highest 
bidder recently, at Stockton. J. C. Foster bought the stock 
of goods and George Beckley purchased the real estate. 

The new home of the Prendergast Hardware Store, 
Paola, is almost complete and will be opened soon. 


Minnesota. 


Anton Sando, hardware, is succeeded by 
Westman at Bock. 

M. Faricy bought a hardware business at Farmington. 

A. G. Anderson, New York Mills, sold his hardware 
business to Kunt Kong and William Johnson. 

The Fuller hardware store, Park Rapids, suffered a loss 
of $10,000 by fire. 

O’Gara Hardware Company, Sauk Center, 
ceeded by Fuch’s Hardware Company. 

H. E. Proeh and F. C. Lewin bought the hardware busi- 
ness of C. R. Donaldson at Stewart. 

Montana. 

The Midland Coal and Lumber Company of Miles City 

will open a lumber yard and hardware store at Broadus. 
Misgouri. 

Wells Hardware Company at Braymer was bought by 
Roy Mansur and Charles Van Trump. 

Sherman Merchant and Elmer Waite will open a hard- 
ware store at Iberia. 

Winona Hardware Company, Winona, has been incor- 
porated for $20,000. The incorporators are, John H. Hahn, 
John W. Capiland, W. A. Pucker and- S. C. Gardner. 

A. A. Scheffler of Rosendale has purchased of J. P. Lew- 
ellen a lot 25x100 feet adjoining the opera house where he 
will make an improvement and instal a complete line of 
hardware and continue his business. 

Charles F. and H. H. Ladage have purchased the J. P. 
Anderson Hardware store at Cosby. 

Joe Wilhite has purchased the King Wammack Hard- 
ware Store in Aurora. 

C. K. Connell has bought the hardware and implement 
stock of W. T. Osborne at Gallatin. 

Nebraska. 

Fred W. Melick of Hemingford and E. T. Redomon, 
Scottsbluff, will open a new implement store in Alliance. 

C. M. Stephens of Chappell, formerly of the Chappel 
Lumber and Hardware Company, is succeeded by Glen G. 
Fordyce. 


Sando and 


Was Slc- 


North Dakota. 

Beach and Timmer will open a hardware store at Bis- 
marck. 

H. A. Glasrud of Fargo sold out his hardware business 
to the Wyndemere Hardware and Implement Company. 

Joy Brower will open a hardware store at Parshall. 

Oklahoma. ; 

S. R. Grimes of Bristow has bought the interest of his 
partner, C. W. Wade, in the hardware and furniture store 
of Wade and Grimes, and will continue the business. 

The Hardware and Implement firm of A. Freeburg and 
Company at Lahoma has sold out to Henry Kubnemund. 


C. Kail and Sons Hardware of Bessie have sold their 
business to I. U. Smith, who moved the stock to Clinton, 
Oklahoma. 

Devol Hardware Company of Devol will open a hard- 


ware store at Bradely. 

Quinton Hardware~and Furniture Company, (Juinton, 
Oklahoma, has been incorporated with a capital of $12 00". 
The incorporators are, Robert E. Cooke, H. C. Dobyns and 
F. L. Dobyns. 

The Loy Reed Hardware Company, Stillwater, has heen 
incorporated by Arlin T. Loy, Robert L. Loy and Paul W. 
Reed with a capital of $15,000. 

H. J. Polk, hardware, has been succeeded by ‘ 
Goffe at Sulphur. 

Texas. 


Dabney Hardware and Furniture Company 0! De Leon 


coffe and 


has been chartered with capital stock of $15,000 ly G. M. 
Langdon, E. E. Dabney and E. S. Griffith. 

The Hardaway Hardware Company, El Paso. has been 
chartered with capital stock of $5,000 by G. W Hardway, 


Robert L. Holliday and J. M. Pollard. 
Wisconsin. 

The Guenther Haynes and Schollasky Company, hard” 
ware and sporting goods, Antigo, has been incorporated wit 
a capital of $10,000. 

The Wisconsin Iron Store, hardware, garage and auto 
supplies, has started in business at Rice Lake. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











oeeeeeetieanaliiae 


In the early days of motoring, prices were not as 
much a factor in determining the purchase of supplies 
as they are today. The dealer in automobile acces- 


The spring bears the responsibility of the entire automobile 
world. 


On it depends the comfort, the very lives, in fact, of those 
who ride in motor cars. 


On it depends, too, the life and upkeep of the automobile. 
For engine, mechanical parts, and tires are all vitally af- 
fected by spring action. 


How important, then, that Harvcy Springs be used always. 
This is a case where good judgment says use the best. 


Veedol 


Auto owners Will ‘‘win out”’ 





—It's— 
Better 


Motorists 
—Use— 











big over engine difficulties by 
using VEEDOL —the one oil 
that never gums, no matter how 
hot the engine gets—It gives 
smoothness to motor operation 
and satisfaction to the car own- 
r. Try VEEDOL oil next time. 


Co. 


Loeb Hardware 


Daycote Motor Car Enamel—Eveready Daylos. 





sories finds it a positive advantage to quote prices in 
his advertisements and this practice is coming into 
common use. There is no reason why the Loeb 
Hardware Company should not specify prices on 
Veedol which is so convincingly presented, otherwise, 
in its advertisement in The Advertiser of Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. There may be some question as to the 
wisdom of stating prices on the Harvey springs, if the 
entire set amounts to a comparatively large sum. On 
this point there is much divergence of opinion and 
considerable data for and against price quotation. 
But on moderately priced articles there can be no 
doubt that the prospective customer is more easily 
won by telling him in exact figures what the goods 
will cost him. 
* * * 

Individuality and personal service are the salient 
points in the advertisement of the Garver Hardware 
Company of Des Moines, Iowa, illustrated herewith 
from the Des Moines Tribune. They wish to empha- 


size the satisfaction of economical purchases made at 
their store. Placing a letter of an imaginary customer 
at the top of the advertisement is a novel plan. <A de- 
viation from the general practice may be seen in this 
copy. The name of the advertiser appears near 
the head of the advertisement instead of at 
the bottom. This is a decided advantage in this 
particular instance. The reader peruses the signed 
letter and right after it learns the source of the 
bargains mentioned in the letter. Figures are impress- 
ive as being to the point. One may make mention of a 
bargain and still be unconvincing. But when prices are 
presented with the statement of bargains confidence in 
the veracity of the advertisement is a logical sequence. 
The entire arrangement of the advertisement under 
discussion may be called good. Prices in large, bold- 
faced type clearly bring out the saving to be made in 


Every Time I Buy at Garver’s 
I Get a BETTER Bargain 


“For instance take this Universal Vacuum Lunch Box. 
Here is ah article ] needed badiy. 1 stopped at Garvers 
and to my surprise I secured it at a saving of 26 Think 
of it. I saved $1.02 on this one bargain alone 

Believe mé every article purchased from Garvers m 
money saved. The move you buy your every day 4 
here the more vou get to appreciate the bargains you 


tecure.” " 
Ga fubayre 


G ARVE HARDWARE 


COMPANY 
709-711 Lecust Street 


In selecting the merchandise for these advertisements, 
appearing in this paper every Tuesday and Fridey, the 
interests of our customers are always kept in mind, and 
show only the best possible valucs for the price. 


Wire Lawn Rake 
A 24 inch rake with steel wire teeth. An exceptional 
bargain that will be found very satisfactory in use, 
Regular price $1.00, 


G "s 
Prices a. O5C 


Universal Electric ‘ 
Toaster 


Poem A well butlt, well appearing nickel 
finish Electric toaster with 6 ft, 


No. 410 Universal Vacuum 
Lunch Box 

Vety practical and serviceable 

lunch box. Contains a standard © 


pint size vacuum bottle that figs 
compactly into the box as shown. 
Regular price $4.00, 


Garver's 
+ Price . Y 
Aluminum Hot Water 

Bottle 

Good quality. Quart size bottle 
Seamless, covered with outing flan- 
nel bag. Regular price $3.00. 
Garver's 


silk cord. Regular price $6.50, 


Garver's 
Price . 


20% Discount 
A 20% discount on all sweaters 
and knit goods. V-necks, roll col- 
lars and college type sweaters in all 
sizes. In the knit goods we have 


Helmets, Wristlets, Mufflers, etc.) 





purchasing from the advertiser. There is no doubt, 
judging from the reproduction herewith, that the Gar- 
ver Hardware Company has had much experience in 


writing advertising copy. 


SHOULD HAVE CHECK-UP METHOD. 


Some means of testing the result of advertising 
should be used. There are many ways. Just what the 
returns are on advertising should be known to all ad 
vertisers. When money is expended on stock the cost 
and return is known. Advertising is the stock in trade 
of all successful business men. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








ILLINOIS CHAPTER OF HEATING AND 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS HAS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Preceded by a good dinner in the grill room of the 
Chicago Engineers’ Club, 314 Federal Street, Chicago, 
Iilinois, the first meeting of the year of the Illinois 
Chapter of the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating [Engineers, was held Monday, October 13, 
1919, at 7:30 p. m. in the rooms of the Chicago Engi- 
neers’ Club. The retiring president, G. W. Hubbard, 
briefly reviewed the work of the chapter during the 
past year and thanked the officers and members for the 
generous cooperation given him during his term of 
office. He called attention to the movement now under 
way in Chicago to coordinate the activities of various 
engineering societies in one building, as is done in New 
York City. He pointed out the advantages to be de- 
rived from the exchange of ideas made possible by 
such cooperation. 

W. L. Bronough, acting secretary, gave a short re- 
port of his office and made several practical sugges- 
tions regarding matters for discussion during the com- 
ing meetings of the Chapter. Among other things he 
mentioned the advisability of inviting Professor Allen, 
who is in charge“of the Research Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to come to Chicago and de- 
scribe the progress already made by the Research Bu- 
reau. 

The tellers appointed by the ‘President then 
nounced the results of the voting on nominees for of- 
fices for the ensuing year with the result that the fol- 
lowing were selected: President: Joun Howarr; 
Vice-President:"]. @ HorNunc; Secretary: BeNjJa- 
MIN NELSON; Treasurer: AuGust KEHN; Board of 
Jounson, F. W. Lamp, G. W. 


an- 


Governors: C. W. 
HuBBArRD. 

The newly elected president, John Howatt, spoke of 
the benefits to be derived from closer cooperation of 
engineering societies by eliminating the overlapping of 
research work and the duplicating of topics in various 
societies. He urged the members of the Illinois Chap- 
ter to support the movement for coordination of engi- 
neering societies of Chicago in one building. He 
urged the members to bring engineering friends to the 
meeting and emphasized the importance of free dis- 
cussion of lectures and papers, saying that often the 
discussion folloWing a paper is more valuable than the 
paper itself. Speaking of the smoke crusade carried 
on by the Health Commissioner of Chicago, under the 
able management of Dr. E. Vernon Hill, one of the 
members of the Illinois Chapter, he said that person- 
ally he was against using legal force to close down 
plants that violate the smoke ordinance. He said that 
the high cost of living is due to the curtailment of pro- 


duction per man power unit. To shut down a plant 
means to lay off the wage earner, thereby lowering 
production and raising prices. In his opinion, the clos- 
ing of plants for smoke violations should be employed 
only as an absolutely last resort. He was confident 
that more could be accomplished in this direction 
by intelligent cooperation and education than by pros- 
ecution. The newly elected vice-president, Jj. C. 
Hornung, was introduced to the meeting and made a 
few appropriate remarks tinged with good-natured hu- 


mor. 


2 —_—_ 
or 


KANSAS CHAPTER OF HEATING AND 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS ELECTS 
OFFICERS FOR COMING YEAR. 





At the first meeting of the year of The Kansas City 
Chapter of The American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, held Friday, October 3, 1919, 
at the University Club, Kansas City, Missouri, Dr. 
sullock, Health Commissioner of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, voiced his appreciation of the Association’s 
work and asked the continued aid of that body. The 
guest of honor, Dr. E. Vernon Hill of Chicago, [lIli- 
nois, delivered a talk on “Aerology, the New Science.” 
A lively discussion followed Dr. Hill’s discourse, and 
many members of the Association showed their inter- 
Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected at this meeting. They are 
as follows: F. A. Sheppard, of the Johnson Service 
Company, president; Vernon H. Parks, of the Meyer 
Furnace Company, vice-president; John H. Kitchen, 
of John H. Kitchen and Company, secretary; W. N. 
McIntyre, of the Holtman Heating Company, treas- 
urer; John G. Pease, of the Kewanee Boiler Com- 
pany, chairman of the Board of Governors; R. Ward 
Hillman, of the United States Radiator Corporation, 
and Walter E. Gillham, consulting engineer, members 
soard of Governors. 


est in the topic under consideration. 


of the 





WARM AIR HEATER EXPERT SEVERS 
CONNECTIONS OF LONG STANDING. 


After fifteen years of satisfactory and successful 
service as thanager of the warm air heater department 
of the Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Michigan, Jesse 
M. McHenry will sever his connections with that con- 
cern, January I, 1920. . 

In a friendly and appreciative announcement of the 
forthcoming change, John D. Green, secretary De- 
troit Stove Works, says: 

“Mr. McHenry is one of the well known men in the 
warm air heater industry, and it has been largely 
through his effort and work that the large warm alt 
heater business of the Detroit Stove Works has beet 
developed. It is Mr. McHenry’s intention to rema!” 
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in the heating business and he will make good wher- 
ever he may be located.” 


= 





IS BUILT ON VERTICAL LINES. 


The American Boiler Plate Warm Air Heater, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, is built of 
heavy boiler plate, riveted and calked like a power 
boiler. The manufacturers, the American Furnace 
Company of St. Louis, Missouri, state that the fire 
brick prevents the dry, parched air condition that fre- 
quently results from dry pots that are unlined. A 
distinct feature 
of this heater is 
that it is built on 
vertical lines. It 
is stated that rad- 
iant heat pro- 
duces no appre- 
ciable effect upon 
air and that ait 
can only be heat- 
ed by direct con- 
heated 
Heated 
air rises in 
straight currents 
; and in the Amer- 


American Boiler Plate Warm Air Heater, jean Boiler Plate 
Made by the American Furnace Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 


in direct contact with the entire surface because of its 
vertical construction. The fire pot in this heater is 
made of one piece of heavy steel which forms the en- 
tire drum, except the head, and is lined with high- 
grade sectional fire brick which is set in a circle mak- 
ing it self-supporting. This also keeps it from fall- 
ing out. Every heater made by this Company is guar- 
anteed, and it solicits an opportunity to compete for 
Those interested should ad- 


tact with 


surfaces. 





heater it keeps 


the patronage of dealers. 
dress the American Furnace Company, 2725-27-29-3! 
Morgan Street, St. Louis, Missouri, for more details 


>a - 


HAS AN ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE. 


Sometimes service requires the negation of attract- 
When this happens in the factary no one no- 
tices it as being unusual. But 
when it takes place in the home 
At- 


serviceability 


iveness. 


it is acutely noticeable. 


tractiveness and 


be 


(> are combined in its warm air 

\ al ¢ heater regulators, states The 

Gia Hart and Cooley Company, 

Swe New Britain, Connecticut. 
~ 


These regulators are made of 





heavy, cold rolled steel. 
are finished in nickel or oxid- 
Diameter of the 


“H. and C.” Warm Air 
Heater Regulator, 
fete 7, The Hart and 
cooley Company, New : . > 
Britain, Conrecticut. ized copper. 


face is four and one-half inches. The lettering “open” 
and “shut” can be furnished from regular stock. Spe- 
cial letterings can be supplied at small additional costs 
A chain plate which can be fastened to casing at any 
desired height from the floor is also made by this com- 
pany. It is of simple construction and will hold the 
chain in place. A communication to the Hart and 








They 
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Cooley Company, New Britain, Connecticut, or their 
branches at 100 Lafayette Street, New York City, and 
73 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois, will receive 


prompt reply. 
a pinecones 


PATENTS WARM AIR HEATER. 
James P. Johnson, East Cleveland, Ohio, has ob- 


tained United States patent rights, under number 


1,317,704, for a warm air heater, described in the fol- 


lowing : 


In a warm adr heater, 
a fire-pot provided with 





gas jets on the interior 
thereof, a grate, a hol- 
low cylindrical shell 
adapted to rest on the 
grate in the interior of 
the fire-pot, spaced from 








i the wall of said fire-pot 


== 








and extending vertically therein, and a coating of non- 
inflammable loose fibrous material attached to the ex- 


terior of the cylindrical sheil. 
**e- 


HAS A SELF-CLEANING RADIATOR. 


Durability, economy and high radiating power are 
among the advantages of the Wise Warm Air Heater, 
shown herewith, which the Wise Furnace Company 
of Akron, Ohio, manufacturers. This heater has a cast 
iron, corrugated radiator which is self-cleaning. The 

' flue collar on the in- 
side of the radiator 
is carried close to 
the 
this 


tip 
f 


center and in 


cr 
ww} 
a ei 


mle” way prevents 
the draft from go- 
ing to one side of 
the radiator and dis- 
tributes it uniform- 
ly around the radi- 
ator. There is a 
deep diving or indi- 
rect flue attached to 
the 
which 


damper 
the 


check 
. prevents 
Wise Warm Air Heater, Made by the 
Wise Furnace Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 


heat from passing 
to the chimney and 
also gives additional radiating surface. The radiator 
is said to be gas and smoke proof. There is only one 
joint above the fire pot, that being well packed with 
asbestos. The corrugations of the radiator are uni- 
form so that the top part on which the smoke flue is 
fastened can be placed in any position. The pipe can 
be taken off at either side or at the back of the heater. 
The base of the heater, which is cast of one piece, 
forms the bottom of the ash pit and is a good support 
for the outside galvanized casing. [or further par- 
ticulars, dealers should correspond with the Wise 
Furnace Company, Akron, Ohio. 
; ee 

Do you omit the price from some of the goods you 
show or from some of your advertisements because 
you are forgetful, or because your prices are high? 


It’s a mistake in either case. 
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DECLARES MOISTURE IS ESSENTIAL TO 
HEALTHFUL HEATING. 


I<ducational publicity in behalf of the warm air 
heater redounds to the benefit of everyone connected 
with the trade. An instructive example of this sort 
is furnished by an article in the Des Moines Tribune, 
Des Moines, lowa. It consists of an interview with 
Donald B. Howard, president of the Donald B. How- 
ard Heater Company of that city, in which he clearly 
explains the necessity of moisture for healthful heat- 
ing, as follows: 

“The undeniable demand dictated by the march of 
progress and the mandate of a great governing prin- 
ciple forced a change in warm air heater design. 

“The same irresistible elements of human progress 
had finished with illumination for a time, the flicker- 
ing tallow candle giving way to gas light and it in turn 
to clectricity. 

“Consider the myriad improvements of the last 
twenty years. Artificial light turns night into brighter 
day; e‘ectric fans keep us cool; ice is frozen in the 
summer ; messages float on the air; voices vibrate for 
a thousand milesgacross water; men surpass the birds 
and horses are almost obsolete. 

“All this in spite of men who believed in letting well 
enough alone. These persisted in selling candles long 
after new fangled kerosene lamps proved themselves 
great luxuries as savers of eyesight. Thousands of 
good men and true still live who by the force of rea- 
son compelled the retarding standpat opponents of 
improvements to seek the cyclone cellars until the 
craze became the enjoyed custom and the demand of 
the masses. 

“When the demand for modern improvement ar- 
rived at heaters, they had to be changed. Provision 
had to be made for the addition of a proper amount 
of moisture so that the furniture was not drawn apart, 
the piano made to rattle, and the delicate membranes 
of the human system irritated to a point that brough‘ 
on disease. 

“Housewives rose in righteous indignation against 
gas, soot, and smoke. Their husbands rebelled against 
fuel bills out of all reason. Doctors condemned the 
leaky warm air heater as an ever present ally of dis- 
ease and still for many years warm air heater manu- 
facturers continued to build old style heating plants 
and sell them to an unsuspecting public. 

“In the old days ‘when knighthood was in flower’ 
and the slingshot a real weapon, such warm air heaters 
were better than fireplaces, yet the fireplace makers 
warned against a change. The same conflict goes on 
apace today between the warm air heater makers, the 
steam and hot water men. 


“Age is no recommendation for o!d maids, eggs or . 


warm air heaters. Engineering deve'opment has made 
possible numerous refinements thatswere unknown ten 
years ago. Why go back of that time to seek for mod- 
ern heaters? Now all history has shown that when 
a limit of development along certain lines has been 
reached progress must come through a radical de- 
parture from the old established lines. 

“Modern engineering science made a warm air 
heater possible that would b« air tight, that would not 


leak gas, soot and smoke ; that would not rust in damp 
basements, that would supply healthfully warmed and 
not ‘hot’ air, would moisten it. for health and would 
supply air properly conditioned for human develop- 
ment. 

“Health authorities agree that steam and hot water 
heat, which has been believed by many to be the ulti- 
mate attainment in healthfulness and comfort, as well 
as cleanliness, often results in making the air of the 
home drier than that of the Sahara desert. It is gen- 
erally admitted by authorities in this field that the air 
of the modern home is not as healthy as that of the 
homes fifteen or twenty years ago—chiefly on account 
of its excessive dryness. It must be obvious that 
no little water pan or pitcher placed on a radiator can 
evaporate the amount of water necessary to give 55 
per cent of moisture in the average home. 

“Steam and hot water heated homes often contain 
12 per cent or less and my doctor tells me that 90 per 
rent of modern throat and lung trouble, bronchitis, 
asthma and hard colds are due to parching of the 
mucous membranes by the indoor air and their sudden 
inflammation when you go outside, where there is 
usually a relative humidity of 65 per cent. The doctor 
says people do not take colds from changes in temper- 
ature nearly so much as they do from changes in mois- 
ture and that air at 65 degrees Fahrenheit with 55 
per cent of moisture will feel much warmer to our 
body surfaces than parching dry air at 85 degrees 
He says that air with 70 per cent moisture at zero 
when raised to 70 degrees Fahrenheit only retains 64% 
per cent moisture, while’ the desert of Sahara, with all 
its parching dryness which causes intense suffering 
to the wayfarer, has an average humidity of 30 per 
cent.” 





PROTECTS WALLS AND DRAPERIES. 

A register shield of varied utility is embodied in 
Neal's Patent Register Shield, illustrated herewith, 
manufactured by the MHall-Neal Furnace Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. It 
is a protection to the walls and 
draperies. Dust coming with the 
warm air is caught in the over- 
hanging fold. Warmth is guided 
evenly over the entire room by 
means of it. On each side are 
two moisture pans, one on the 
inside and one on the outside. 
These humidify the air, protect- 
ing the health of the family and 
preventing the bad effects of dry 
air on the furniture, declare the 
manufacturers. The shields can 
be placed either on registers on 
Indlanspole iadiana. the floor or on the walls. Made 
of substantial material, they are finished in aluminum 
bronze and have an attractive appearance. The style 
used for installation on registers on the floor is of 4 
somewhat different design than the one depicted here- 
with attached to the wall. Complete details can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Hall-Neal Furnace Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Neal’s Patent Register 
Shield, Made by the 


Hall-Neal Furnace 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR DIAGONAL TEE ON A 
CURVED ELBOW. 





By O. W. Kore. 

Responding to the S. O. S. of Cleve Banham of 
Portsmouth, Virginia, the enclosed drawing will give 
the solution. It is not an easy problem, and unless 
the correspondent is pretty well advanced, much of 
the work here shown will remain meaningless. Prob- 
lems of this kind are met with on the Gallie Range 


draw the axis line for tee in any position you desire, 
a 45 degree in your case. Square the small base 1-7 
at right angles to it, and strike the section B, and treat 
in equal spaces, 12 in this case. Join lines so that 
they are at right angles to 1-7 and establish points 
2'-3’-4'-5’-6’. On the center axis line establish a point 
Y to give the taper you wish the tee to have, and 
then from Y as center radiate the lines to cross the 
heel lines of elbow, or extending them to the center 
line or past it if desired. 
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HEEL PATTERN 








Patterns for Diagonal Tee on a Curved Elbow. 


Smoke Pipe on ships, and | take it that is what this 
one is for. 

Anyway, first draw the side elevation of elbow to 
suit the radius of throat and diameter. Then draw 
the heel elevation describing the end A and treat in, 
Say, 24 equal parts. From 1 to 13 project lines to 
the face of side elevation. Now as the elbow is to be 
bumped round and made in segments, all elevation 
lines would form perfect quarter circles and described 
from W. This finishes the elevation of side elevation. 

_Now treat the left half of the heel elevation, drop- 
Ping lines from 1-2-3-4-5-6. etc.. to the base. Next 


The next step is to draw the parabola lines across 
the side elevation lines so as to help find the points of 
penetration between the tee and elbow. So observe 
where the branch lines cross the heel elevation lines as 
in points a-b-c-d-e for line 7. Place your tee square 
across these points and project lines to cross similar 
line of side elevation as, point a is extended to a’; 
b to b’; c to ce’; d to d’; e to e’, then sketch this 
curved line in side elevation through points a’-b’-c’- 
d’-e’. 

Repeat this process for each and every one of the 
radial line in branch tee, until points I-f-g-h are ex- 
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tended into side elevation as shown by similar marked 
This gives those curved parabola lines as 
shown. After this we must lay the side view of 
branch over, thereby making a front view out of it. 
So draw the axis line of side elevation as Y’-1’, in 
any location you desire; just so it is vertical and the 
branch will not extend over the elbow’s surface. Then 
develop the oval B” for the base 1-7 of side view, also 
extend apex Y as Y’, and from this point extend the 
radial lines through 2-3-4-5-6 of B”, until they in- 
tersect parabola lines of similar number, as 1’-2’-3’- 
4’, etc., and 2”-3”-4”-5”, etc. Sketch a line through 
each of these points and you have the true miter line 
C between the tee and elbow of side elevation. 

Now the front foreshortened, 
we must project these points into the side view. Ob- 
cuts off the branch lines. 


points. 


view of branch is 


serve how the miter line C 
Then by extending points 1’-2”-3”, etc., over to side 
view of branch, thereby intersecting similar radial 
line, we cutoff these lines and establish the true miter 
(’. This completes our working drawing. 

After this treat the branch as any conical fitting 
and develop the pattern for tee as shown. The elbow 
being made in segments, it can be divided up as the 
side elevation shows. The throat and heel pieces are 
made shorter, while the side or cheek pieces can be 
made larger or in one piece if desired. The patterns 
are treated the same as any ordinary elbow, using the 
center line m-n to pick the lines. The curved lines 
are picked just as they are, and their lengths are 
placed in the patterns. The side pattern is set off on 
each side of point 7, letting W’-7 be the radius taken 
direct from elevation. The spaces are picked from A 
and set on each side of the center, which gives the 
proper girth.’ The opening can be stepped off direct 
from the lines of elevation using m-n as the base line. 
If joints are to be riveted, then laps are allowed; but 
if welded, then edges are left raw. In the bumping 
process, the metal stretches in some places more than 
others, and so it would be best to lift one row of rivet 
holes from the piece that joins to it after it is shaped 


up. 


—_ eo — 


‘PORTABLE PUNCH IS POPULAR. 


The Whitney Portable Channel Iron Punch, made 
by the W. A. Whitney Manufacturing Company of 
Rockford, Illinois, consists of a very few parts and 
is easily operated and changed. The constriction of 
this punch is 
very simple and 
mechanics will 
find great satis- 
faction in using 


Whitney Hand Punch, Number 2, Made by ; Ves2 
W. A. Whitney Manufacturing Com- it. The United 
States 


pany, Rockford, Illinois. 
ment shows its approval of the Whitney punches by 
purchasing them for the six United States Navy 
Yards and Arsenals. There are more than 17,000 
Whitney Portable Hand Punches in use at the present 
writing and the demand is being increased daily The 
illustration herewith shows punch Number 2. It has 
a capacity of 5/16 through % iron and is twentv- 
three inches in length. More details and the Com- 
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pany’s price lists and printed matter may be obtained 
by addressing the W. A. Whitney Manufacturing 
Company, Rockford, Illinois. 


ADDS TO PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY. 








The Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, is building a plant at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. The new factory is located on South West 
Soulevard, Kansas City, and is 350x160 feet, two 
stories high. This reflects to the credit of its products 
and to its desire to put into practice the vitally import- 
ant doctrine of increased production. Most important 
to the enhancing of production is the building of fac- 
tories. It depends, in a large measure, upon the com- 
bined initiative of individual manufacturers to give 
impetus to the much needed increased productive 
forces of the country. The prosperity of the entire 
nation hangs on it. The Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is doing its share 
toward increasing the nation’s production. 

~o- 


DEMONSTRATES VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING IN SHOP PRACTICE. 


The survey of industrial training as carried on in 
several Eastern concerns by the United States Train- 
ing Service is of special value in these reconstruction 
days because the information contained is concrete 
It is based on investigations made near 
In some instances it describes con- 


and specific. 
the close of 1918. 
ditions which have since changed because of read- 
justment in industry. Nevertheless the information 
set forth should prove of much practical worth to the 
inquiring manufacturer who wants to know how train- 
ing has been carried on in various types of plants. 
It has been established beyond question that train- 
ing in an industry, for that industry, is one of the big 
practical steps toward removing the social unrest that 
is born of, or aggravated by, incompetence and meager 
wages. 
There are some who still look on training as merely 
& war-emergency measure. They do not see the sit- 
uation in its entirety. It is true that certain aspects 
of training—namely, the satisfactory preparation of 
few unskilled workers in large numbers—necessarily 
received first emphasis in war times. But because 
that type of training now assumes less importance sO 
far as numbers involved are concerned, or may even 
be temporarily abandoned, it does not follow that the 
whole principle of training is to “go by the board.” 
The great outstanding fact is that the majority of 
workers in industry today are seriously handicapped 
for lack of proper training in their respective tasks 
Haphazard instruction or no instruction at all bas 
marked their introduction to their work. From such 
failure to apply the principle of systematized training, 
employers and employes have suffered since the intro- 
duction of the factory system. A study of the details 
of training as listed in the example of a hardware con- 
cern will well repay anyone interested in adjusting in- 
dustry to the new era we have entered. upon. 
This concern makes hardware, locks, and 
munitions. Its training department has a capacity of 


small 
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40 to 50 per sons and is in charge of a chief and four 
instructors. Training in machine work and in the 
operation of .hand screw machines and automatic 
screw machines requires from a few days to two or 
three weeks; training in tool-room work, six weeks; 
and in pint tumbler assembling, four to six months. 

The training department of this concern occupies 
approximately 3,000 square feet on the top floor of 
one of the main buildings, a location which affords 
excellent light and ventilation. It is splendidly 
equipped with hand screw machines, engine lathes, 
turret lathes, milling machines, shapers, planers, drill 
presses, and, in so far as possible, is representative of 
the principal production-floor machinery. 

The training department is in charge of a chief of 
instruction, who in turn is responsible to the superin- 
tendent of production in the efficiency department. 
The chief of instruction was selected from one of 
the production floors and given a course at the New 
York University on corporation schools before being 
placed in charge of this work in 1917. His staff con- 
sists of four instructors trained according to the 
chief’s own method of instruction. 

Practically all new employes are now required to 
enter the training department, the capacity of which 
is between 40 and 50. Requisitions for such help as 
may be needed are made by the various production 
departments upon the employment department. The 
latter furnishes the training department with copies 
of such requisitions in order that this department may 
be given an opportunity to transfer its students. If 
it is unable to fill such requisitions, the training de- 
partment then draws new employes from the employ- 
ment department. 

Ordinarily the new employe is trained on the par- 
ticular machine for which there is a vacancy on the 
production floors. If a miller is needed the new em- 
ploye would immediately be given instructions upon a 
milling machine. 

3efore being placed at a machine a preliminary talk 
is given to each beginner by an instructor who out- 
lines the policies of the shop toward its employes, the 
various benefits to be received if proper attitude is 
taken toward his work, safety methods, certain prop- 
erty rights of the neighbor, etc. The beginner is then 
taken to the machine upon which he is to be trained 
and is general mechanism is explained. He is first 
instructed how to start and stop the machine of his 
own accord, and how to operate it with minimum of 
danger. Oiling and proper care of the machine is 
also thoroughly explained. Gradually he is taught 
what the various tools are, what they are for and what 
the functions of the various handles and spindles are. 
Instruction is given as to the speeds to be used when 
working upon different metals such as cast iron, brass 
and bronze. 

The product of this plant is for the most part repe- 
titional. Those who have proven unfit for machine 
work have been transferred to assembly or inspection 
work in order that they might be given another op- 
portunity to “make good.” Employes showing special 
aptitude are allowed to specialize on the various lathes, 
shapers, milling machines, and die setting, and the in- 
‘tructor undertakes to develop such employes for tool- 
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room work. Five engine lathes are used exclusively 
in the training room for tool work. 

Training is also given for mortise lock, lock work, 
general milling lock work, as well as pin tumbler as- 
sembly work. Pin tumbler assembly work is one of 
the most important operations performed in this plant 
The first process, known as “bidding,” consists of 
reading the notches in the keys and learning the art of 
picking up and inserting the appropriate pins and 
springs. After they have become proficient in “bid- 
din,’ the employes are instructed how to set up and 
plug cylinder and holes in the thimbles and plug iron. 
Pin tumbler work is tedious as well as intricate, thus 
requiring intensive training. 

Kach individual is given specific instruction as to 
the use of calipers, micrometers, reading of scales, 
blue prints, and sketches. 

The training room is run strictly on a production 
basis. Their material is drawn from the individual 
production departments. The chief of the instruction 
division makes it a point to visit the various produc 
tion floors and selects such work as the training de- 
partment is capable of handling. This insures a va 
riety of operations for those in training. In addition 
to turning down rough stock, shanking dies, and plain 
turning work they are frequently called upon to con- 
The 
lected by the chief instructor is routed to the training 


When 


the compleed product is ready, it is in turn rerouted 


struct specific repair-work parts. material se- 


department by the customary routing ticket. 


to the production department from which it emanated 
Length of Training.—The length of time required 
for training necessarily depends upon the individual 
The following figures are a fair estimate of the aver- 
age time required in these specific lines: 
Machine work ........... 2 days to 2 weeks. 
Hand screw machine...... 1 to 2 weeks. 
Automatic screw machine... 3 weeks. 
Tool-room work.......... 6 weeks. 
Pin tumbler assembly..... 4 to 6 months. 
Hours and Wages.—This plant is working on a 10 
hour day shift with 5 hours on Saturday. Leginners 
are paid at a flat day rate of 23 cents per hour. Ii 
their total production for the day exceeds the flat day 
When a be 


ginner has reached the factory standard he 1s sent to 


rate, they are paid at a piecework rate. 
the shop. Should no shop vacancy exist at that time 
he is allowed to remain at the same job in the training 
department until such time as an opening occurs. 
Records—A graphic chart is kept which shows the 
daily production and progress of the individual opera- 
tor. Old operators have frequently been taken from 
the production floors and placed in the training room 
to upgrade their production. The results of such ex- 
periments have been charted afd are in themselves 
conclusive arguments for training. Through a fol 
low-up system the progress of beginners who have 
The final 
records go to the employment department for future 


entered the factory is similarly charted. 


use. 

Production-yoor Training.—In order to speed up 
war contracts held on small munitions, considerable 
training was given on the production floor by the fore 


men. This method of training was for the most part 
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confined to the hand-grenade, coremaking, and grind- 
ing rooms. 

Cost of Training—The company estimates that it 
costs approximately $15 per person for training. 

Comments.—This firm is heartily in favor of the 
training room and is continuing it as a peace-time 
feature, though it started as a war measure. They 
feel that the training room’s biggest asset is the trend 
which it has toward stabilizing labor. Experience has 
shown that trained employes give far less trouble 
when they enter the factory proper than those that are 
trained on the floor. The background of efficiency, 
standards, and production which the training depart- 
ment affords the employes enables them to more 
sanely cope with shop conditions and shop politics. 


a 


IS MADE OF DURABLE MATERIAL. 


The generator contained in the Double Blast Fire 
Pot, illustrated herewith, is made of brass and will 
not rust or corrode and is of a 
very high power. It has no pack- 
ing of any kind. There being 
no small channels in its con- 
struction, it can not clog. A 
steady, blue flame is always as- 
sured. A large brass pump is 
attached. Enough air can be 
pumped into the tank in one 
minute to suffice for an entire 
day’s work. The pump is simply 
constructed and can not get out 
Durable Blast Fire Pot, 
a pig 
Company, North Chi- : . 
cago, Iilinols. Blast Manufacturing Company, 
North Chicago, Illinois, will readily reply to all in- 
quiries concerning their _ 
isatlleiiataiaiii 


PURCHASES BLOCK OF PROPERTY. 


Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, Chicago, Illinois, man- 
ufacturers of steel and machinery, have purchased a 
block of property from the Crane Company, Chicago, 
valued at $375,000. The area of the lot measures 
308,290 square feet. Situated in Chicago, it is 
bounded by Ogden Avenue on the north, by Rockwell 
Street on the west, West Fifteenth Street on the 
south, and the Panhandle railroad tracks on the east. 
The only building on the block at the present time is 
a brick foundry valued at $100,000. Joseph T. Ryer- 
son and Son contemplate improving the entire piece 
of property. They are at present located on two en- 
tire blocks south of the newly purchased property. 


eo 


PRODUCES SPECIAL ROLL ROOFING. 


The main office of The Berger Manufacturing Com- 
pany is in Canton, Ohio, but it has branches in Bos- 
ton, New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis and San Francisco. All 
these offices carry large stocks of roofing so that the 
dealers’ needs may be promptly supplied. The Berger 
ne includes sheet metal roofings in all standard gages, 
sizes, and styles in Toncan metal and Open Hearth 
Steel. The Company calls special attention to its 


roll roofing. It is always resquared before galvanizing 
which, it is said, means true, smooth, protected edges. 
It is double cross-locked and notched for seaming. 
The rolls are fifty feet long and always full twenty-six 
and a half inches wide. The Berger Manufacturing 
Company makes a widely varied line of sheet metal 
products, including expanded metal lath, floor cores, 
steel filing cases, steel ceilings, metal lumber, siding 
and other pressed steel products. For catalogue, prices 
or any other information, dealers should write to the 
nearest branch of The Berger Manufacturing Com- 
pany or the home office at Canton, Ohio. 


+. 


LET US BE PATIENT WITH PROGRESS. 





Let us be sane. Let us have just as much of this 
so-called industrial democracy as we can assimilate, 
and no more. All great and permanent things are not 
created in a day. It has taken this old world many 
centuries to come up to its present status, and even 
the most pessimistic will have to admit that the jol, 
thus far has been along the lines of progress. We 
can't go back and we don’t want to go back but it’s 
going to be just as difficult, just as disastrous, to at- 
tempt too rapid development as it is to try to return 


wholly to past methods and practices. 
cease eens 


CAN NOT KEEP SHOP WITHOUT IT. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD: 

In renewing my subscription to your journal, I wish 
to say that I could not keep shop without it. I think 
you have the best trade paper going for the sheet 
metal worker and contractor. 

W. M. Peck 

Hart, Michigan, October 6, 1919. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


H. & B. Blind Hinges. 
From the North Shore Hardware Company, 618 
Street, Evanston, Illinois. 
Kindly advise who manufactures the H. & B. 


Davis 
Blind 
Hinges. 


Ans.—These are made by the Parker Wire Goods 


Company, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Ezy-Out Screw Extractors. 
From the Savanna Plumbing, Heating and Hardware Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Savanna, Illinois. : ; 
Please let us know who makes the Ezy-Out Screw 

Extractors. 

Ans.—The Cleveland Twist Drill Company, 
49th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, makes them. 
Sash Weights. 

From G. W. Berkheimer, Gary, Indiana. ; ; 
Can you tell me who makes sash weights? 
Ans.—Caldwell and Drake Iron Works, Columbus, 

Indiana; Over Ewald, Indianapolis, Indiana; Canton 


Sash Weight Company, Canton, Ohio. 
ITEMS. 


1 East 





The Atlas Sheet Metal Works, New York City, re 


cently was incerporated with $5,000 capital, by S. Sr 
gal, and H. and W. Cooper, 1723 First Avenue, New 
York City. 

The Zahner Metal Sash and Door Company, Cat- 
ton, Ohio, has sold a plant site to the Republic Stamp- 
ing and Enameling Company. 
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1,317,316. Razor-Blade Holder. 
delphia, Pa. Filed Nov. 30, 1918. 

1,317,326.—Hose-Clamp. Howard 
Creek, Mich. Filed Dec. 23, 1918. 


John W. Reed, Phila- 


B. Sherman, Battle 


1,317,347. Vise. Peter Broadbooks, Batavia, N. Y. Filed 
Jan. 11, 1919. 
1,317,397. Combined Coal and Gas Stove. John H. Sat- 


Filed July 11, 1917. 
Frank B. Goodale, 


tler, San Francisco, Calif. 


1,317,439. Adjustable Vise or Press. 
lola, Kans. Filed June 3, 1919. 


1,317,446. Roof-Flashing. Walter S. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Filed June 10, 1919. 


1,317,455. Tool-Handle. Richard E. 


Hollaender, Jr., 


Perrine, Detroit, 


Mich. Filed Dec. 29, 1916. 

1,317,496. Duplex Float for Fishing-Lines. Sone A 
Hessler, Jamestown, N. Y. Filed June 21, 1919. 

1,317,535. Hose-Coupling. William G. Wilson, West 


Brighton, N. Y. Filed May 19, 1917. Serial No. 169,723. Re- 
newed Aug. 22, 1919. 
1,317,540. Sprinkler. 
Filed Nov. 8, 1918. 
1,317,546. Wrench. William A. Bryant, Wetumpka, Ala. 
Filed March 21, 1919. 
1,317,552. Milk-Boiler. 
Filed Feb. 14, 1919. 
1,317,574. Roof-Flashing. 
Wis. Filed Feb. 11, 1919. 
1,317,627. Sheet-Metal-Working Tool. Homer R. Ken- 
nedy, Los Angeles, Calif., assignor to Gussie M. Kennedy, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Filed Nov. 14, 1918. 
1,317,628. Grater. Fred E. Lewis, Utica, N. Y. Filed 
May 11, 1914. 
1,317,632. Wire-Cutter. 
Filed Dec. 16, 1918. 
1,317,708. Calipers. 
Filed Sept. 14, 1917. 


John J. Bavor, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jozef Ciapciak, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fred E. Grosvold, Eau Claire, 


Mike Krasnyanik, Boswell, Pa. 


Ladislav Kaplan, Clinton, Conn. 





















o17,715. 


Walter Luttringhaus, Maywood, III. 


Means for Attaching Handles and the Like to 
Utensils. Filed Jan. 21, 
1918. 
1,317,822. Razor 
Filed Feb. 21, 1918. 
1,317,828. Lock and Key. 
Filed Jan, 29, 1919. 
1,317,847. Wrench. 
Filed Feb. 14, 1919. 
1,317,866. Animal-Trap 
Wash. Filed May 19, 1919. 
1,317,888. Door Check or Stop. Romolo Nardi, Camden 
N. J. Filed Nov. 29, 1918. 
1,317,892. Tool-Holder 


William Ramseyer, Excello, Ohio 


Carl I. Sellstone, Bridgewater 
Mass. 
Jarvis S. Williams, Danbury, Conn 
Downing, 


Hiram Spokane, 


Alphonso L. Quillin, Lockney 


Tex. Filed April 12, 1919. 
1,317,974. Weather-Strip. John A. Henderson, Portland, 
Oreg. Filed Aug. 10, 1917. 


1,317,998. Sadiron. Monroe Sunshine, New York, N. Y 
Filed March 30, 1917. 

1,317,999. Fly-Swatter. Edwin E. 
Oreg., assignor to H. O. Tenney, Portland, Oreg 
16, 1917. 

1,318,007. Tool-Box. 
Filed Feb. 5, 1918. 

1,318,078. Splicing-Tool 
Wires. Charles Hettinger, Anita, lowa 

1.318.079. Combined Tool. 
teles, N. Y. Filed Feb. 5, 1919. 


*- 


Portland, 
Filed Jan 


Thomas, 


Lawrence M. Gau, Seattle, Wash 


Wire and Other 
Filed May 13, 1919 


Hoag, Skanea 


for Barbed 


Norman J 


BE SYSTEMATIC AND ORDERLY. 


(Order and system are the keynote to successful dis- 
tribution. Order in the buying of goods from the man- 
ufacturers; system in the method of selling to con- 


sumers. Other paths lead to failure. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








PRODUCTION OF STEEL IS ON THE 
INCREASE DESPITE THE STRIKE. 


All reports indicate that labor is drifting back to the 
mills, which are constantly increasing the rate of pro- 
duction. The tonnage report of the leading interest, 
issued at the end of last week, showed an increase of 
175,535 tons for the strike month as against an in- 
crease of nearly 6,000,000 tons in the previous month. 

This did not reflect poor demand so much as it did 
the disinclination of the large producers to accept busi- 
ness. Ever since the strike started the large interests 
have held off the market, refusing business from all 
excepting their old customers and even business of 
that sort was only taken subject to delay and as a mat- 
ter of accommodation. In fact, it was noticeable that 
during the strike there has been no reported instance 
of an order being cancelled by the consumer, even 
with the mills which have been closed down tight. 

Stocks of steel bars in the warehouses and in job- 
bers’ hands are about cleaned out and the demand is 
so heavy that in many cases heavy premiums are being 
offered. The automobile manufacturers are short on 
steel and are scouring all possible sources of supply in 
this district in an effort to pick up anything in the 
smaller finished steel products. It is reported that the 
automobiles will be cut down somewhat because of the 
shortage of steel. Pipe and tube mills are tied up for 
the next quarter, and while there is a brisk demand for 
these supplies, the mills are unable to take on any new 
business fer nearby positions. 

Mills producing oil pipe are meeting a tremendous 
demand and even were these mills in a position to op- 
erate at full capacity it is doubtful if they could handle 
all of the business which is accumulating. Dealers 
who have actual stock on hand and are in a position 
to make prompt deliverv are being offered heavy 
premiums for stocks. 


The steel market continues firm, although there is 
little of interest in the commercial end of the business, 
with all energy concentrated on the winning of the 
strike. Late reports from the mills indicate that the 
men are returning to work in a steady stream; there- 
fore there should be an early increase in production. 

There is a strong demand for all steel products, and 
were the companies in a position to accept business 
there is little doubt that all of the big plants would be 
able to run at capacity for some time to come. In 
some lines, mainly automobile steel and pipe steel as 
well as sheets and bars, the demand is carrying the 
companies well over into next year. With the strike 
tie-up coming as it did just when all of the steel pro- 
ducers were facing the outlet of the pent-up demand 


occasioned by four years of restricted production, 
there was bound to be an overflow of business and at 
the present time steel consumers are combing the 
warehouses and jobbers’ houses in an attempt to locate 


supplies, with these sources being rapidly cleaned out 


COPPER. 


An increase of firmness is noted in the outside cop- 
per market, which is represented by the speculative 
element and the smaller producers. As a consequence, 
October and November metal have been sold at 4c 
advances, several million pounds being closed for this 
delivery. The volume of business is increasing and 
consumers seem to be breaking away from their notion 
that the leading producers are about to recede from 
their asking prices and make considerable sales at 
much lower quotations. There was nothing in the sit- 
uation to warrant such concessions, as there are big 
requirements waiting to be supplied all over the world. 
Ilectrical manufacturers are doing an immense busi- 
ness and the machines that they turn out lead to the 
big demand for copper wire. The deadlock in the 
market appears to have been broken and the coming 
few weeks are likely to witness a return to the price 
levels for which the large producers have been holding 
out so persistently. 

The two factors which were chietly responsible for 
the recent dullness and lower prices were, first, the 
sale to the trade of more than 100,000,000 pounds of 
brass by the War Department of the Government, and, 
second, the strike of the steel operatives which tem- 
porarily is restricting industrial activities in a great 
many lines. Within a week or two the Government's 
brass holdings should have been disposed of and in the 
meantime the steel strike undoubtedly will pass into 
history as the failure of another attempt of organized 
labor to hold up the country. ; 

Consumers, who were absent from the market for 
nearly two months, are again making inquiries ; so far 
very little copper for the last quarter requirements has 
been beught, and purchases can not be held back much 
longer. Prospects favor an immediate resumption of 


active buying, for which producers have waited pa- 


tiently. 

The wire mills are doing a very good business now 
and the brass mills, though operating at considerably 
less than capacity, are turning out a large volume of 
products. Altogether, as much copper is being con 
sumed in this country now as there was prior to the 
war, notwithstanding there is comparatively little 
building under way and an immense brass and copper 
manufacturing capacity still remains idle. 

Copper sheet is still quoted in the Chicago market 
at 33% cents base. 








see 
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TIN. 


A strong undertone is perceptible in the domestic 
tin market. The longshoremen’s strike adversely af- 
fects the consumer by seriously delaying shipments, 
for while there is tin on dock already weighed, even 
if the strike was stopped today it would be a long time 
before it could be moved owing to congested condi- 
tions and steamers which arrived some days ago have 
not yet started to discharge. This has led to some con- 
sumers telegraphing orders to be shipped by express, 
from store, but it is also impossible to ship that way 
owing to the express strike. 


LEAD. 

The outside market has completely recovered from 
its recent spell of weakness and has not only come up 
to the level of the producers’ prices but has gone to a 
premium in the West. For prompt and October ship- 
ments 6.05 cents St. Louis has been paid and is bid 
for more with sellers asking 6.10 cents. For Novem- 
ber 6.10 cents St. Louis is bid but sellers prefer not to 
sell into the future at a flat price except at a greater 
premium than this. 

An advance has occurred in the Chicago market. 
American pig lead has increased from $6.50 to $6.75, 
and bar lead from $7.00 to $7.25 per hundred pounds. 


SOLDER. 

There have been no changes in the prices of solder. 
The quotations ruling in the Chicago market are as 
follows: Warranted, 50-50, per pound, 34.25 cents; 
Commercial, 45-55, per pound, 30.25 cents; Plumbers’, 
per pound, 28.15 cents. 


ZINC. 

The zinc market has advanced on heavy buying by 
dealers. More interest is being shown by consumers, 
although orders are not plentiful. Considerable export 
is going on, restricted almost entirely to Prime West- 
ern, no interest being shown in high grade, notwith- 
standing the smallness of the premium which is being 
asked for the better quality. High grade has been of- 
fered to England at only 4 cent over Prime West- 
ern, 

The exports of zinc slabs and sheets during August 
amounted to 14,344 tons, of which 12,362 tons were in 
the form of slabs and 1,982 tons in sheets and plates 
For the eight months ending August, the zinc exports 
amounted to 98,808 tons as against 63,101 tons during 
the corresponding period in 1918. 

In the Chicago market zinc in slabs is selling at 8 
cents per pound. 


TIN PLATE. 
Operations of tin plate mills are approaching the 


norma] Several additional mills have been 


Started by the leading interest, which has also consid- 


level. 


erably speeded up activity in its other plants, some of 
Which are running one hundred per cent. There is a 
§00d demand for tin plate products from the domestic 
market. 


The can companies have not yet completed 
the; : : 
their requirements for the present season. Demand 


“~. 


7 


wr 


from the European countries for American food prod- 
ucts has not appreciably diminished, therefore, the 
need for food containers into which tin plate enters is 
as great if not greater than ever. The market remains: 
firm and no reduction in prices has taken place. In- 
deed, it is likely that the full market price at present 
prevailing will remain in force throughout the last 
quarter of the year. 

In the Chicago market, first quality bright tin plates, 
IC, 14x20, are quoted at $13.20 per box of 112 sheets 
and other gages and sizes at corresponding figures. 


SHEETS. 

The leading interest has about eighty-five per cent of 
its sheet mills in operation. This is a gain in a week 
of about five per cent. Among the independents fully 
ten per cent increase of production has taken place, 
chiefly in the Canton, Ohio, district. 
tinues to be urgent, but manufacturers show little in- 
clination to consider other than specifications against 


Demand con- 


old orders. Even orders which were on the books be- 
fore the breaking out of the steel strike are being 
scaled by a majority of the producers. All indications 
point to. a general resumption of activity in the sheet 
mills throughout the country. “Available tonnages of 
medium and light gage sheets find ready sale and there 
is no lessening of the number of inquiries for galva- 
nized, blue annealed, and black sheets. 

The Chicago market shows no signs of weakness 
and prices are well maintained. 


NUTS AND BOLTS. 

In the Chicago district the mills are carrying practi- 
cally sufficient business to engage capacity almost to 
the end of the year. Prices are unchanged and pro- 
duction is going forward at a high rate and under con- 
ditions which are declared to be entirely satisfactory. 
Manufacturers are meeting the heavy demand from 
consumers and there seems to be no likelihood of re- 


duction of output. 


OLD METALS. 
Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
Old Steel 


_ 
2? 50 


may be considered nominal are as follows: 


axles, $26.00 to $27.00; old iron axles, to 


$29.50; steel springs, $20.50 to $21.50; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $19.00 to $20.00; No. 1 cast, $24.00 to $25.00, all 


’ 


net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are as fol- 
lows, per pound: Light copper, 15 cents; light brass, 
8'4 cents; lead 4% cents; zinc, 4% cents; cast alu 


minum, 24 cents. 


PIG IRON. 


furnaces making foundry iron are now enjoying 
the same tremendous call for their product which the 
furnaces making iron for the steel mills enjoyed dur 
ing the war. Stove makers and manufacturers of 
plumbers’ supplies, including pipe makers, are taking 
De- 


mand for prompt shipment in lots of 10 to 300 tons 


all the foundry iron they can lay their hands on. 


from consumers having their regular sources of sup 
ply cut off, continues active, and the stocks at furnace 


vards are becoming dangerously low 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is theeonly 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 








, METALS. py LEAD. ,, | Broad. 
Bern GG | Mami Watt, Pato. ecccce ck 
yd — So +++ -$69 00 
Sheet. * Firemen’s (handled), 
Pull coils........ per 100 lbs. $8 75 ieebhows -per doz. 21 00 
PIG IRON. Cut coils......- per 1001 9 00 
Basic.. $25 50 TIN. 
Northern mn Pay. No.2... 26 75 , 
Southern Fdy., No. 2... 80 GO [PIS tIM. 2. cccccccccccccccccceces 60 > | Single Bitted (without handles). 
Lake Sup. apne BE 4B PATER. cc cccccccccocccccoccoees éls 
M fedescess ‘ 27 25 Prices 
Warren Silver Steel. . on application 
Warren Blue Finished . 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. - Matchless Red Pole.........$11 50 


TIN PLATES. 





c 14x20... 112 sheets $13 20 
x i eckeseceentane 14 63 
Si: i cesseossaaiha 16 30 
BM cvccccstconsss 17 50 
i ssonscocedesen 18 70 
IC idéineusssnnted 26 40 
Ix Slntenénerninhen 29 25 
Os cocenges i. 32 60 
os oceneenastil 35 00 


Oe eee eee eee 


Cokes, 180 Ibs...... 20x28 $16 00 
Cokes, 200 Ibs...... 8 

Cokes, 214 Ibs....... IC 20x28 16 60 
Cokes, 270 Ibs...... IX 20x28 18 50 





BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


OS ee ee per 100 Ibs. $4 85 
BOO. BB. 0000 ecceenos per 100 lbs. 4 90 
Mb Mieessoassovees per 100 lbs. 4 95 
RR per 100 lbs. 5 0S 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. 


Be, BBS0. ccccecces per 208 Bee. 98 
No. 22-24.....++..--per 100 lbs. 

we 26 sansousieent per 100 Ibs. 3 $0 
NO. 27....+e0++++--per 100 lbs. 5 85 
7 Saas per 100lbs. 5 90 
Ne. 29. ccccccece- pee 100 ibe. § 95 

GALVANIZED. 

No. 16.............-per 1001 bs. $6 50 
No. 18-20.........-per 100l be. 6 65 
No. 22-24.........-per 100lbs, 6 80 
= Se ++++-per 100Ibs. 6 95 
No. 27....eeeeee++-per 100i bs. 7 10 
No. 28....seee00++-per 100 lbs, 7 25 
No. 30.....++ee0+.-per 100 lbs. 7 75 


WELLSVILLE POLISHED STEEL. 


No. 18-20..........per 100 lbs. $7 10 


No. 22-24....+++++-per 100 lbs. 7 20 
No. 26.....++++++.-per 100lbs. 7 30 
No. 27....+eeee+++-per 100 lbs. 7 40 
No. 28......++++++-per 100lbs. 7 50 


KEYSTONE HAMMERED 
POLISHED STEEL. 


28-26 ..... 


++.-per 100 lbs. $9 85 
per 100lbs. 9 35 


BAR SOLDER. 


«eeeee per lb. 34.25c 
Commercial, 45-55 


ZINC, 
POMS 6 icccktccdsdoenssceacess On 


SHEET ZINC. 


cece 13c 
eevee 133 to 134c 


COPPER. 





}-lb. canisters... .. 
50 can drums 
Hercules “‘E. C.,” kegs... 
Hercules “E. C.,"" }- hegs.. 
Hercules “Infallible,” 25 
drums 

10 


Hercules “Infallible,” 
drums 


Hercules Lighting Rifle, 
canisters 
Hercules Sharpshooter 
canisters 


Hercules aye 
canisters 


ANVILS, 


Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs 
Trenton, 81 to 150 lbs 


eeeee 


ASBESTOS. 








. Canis’ 

L. & R. | oh ‘Extra Sporting 
anisters 

Hercules“ E. c - “_ ont “Infallible” 






Rifle, 


Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 
Revolver, 


ADZES. Double Bitted (without handles). 
Carpenters’. Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 
i niiimbebeedeecekuecsoill Ib... . s+ sees Prices on application 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibe. 
Coopers’. are the base prices. 
Barton’s........ eenesnonssscoe 
WE Uicccesese Eiésanndeneats Net 


50 


. 22 


11 25 


can 


can 


22 00 


00 
75 


00 


25 


25 


25 
50 


1 
00 


9ic per Ib. 
9¢e per Ib. 





BAGS, PAPER NAIL, 





Boring Machine.... 
Irwin's 


—— 


| BEATERS, 

we Per dos, 
No. 7 Tinned Spring Wire... $1 
No. 8 Spring Wire coppered. .. 
No. 9 Preston. ee cae 

Ege. Per doz, 
No. 50 Imp. Dover ....... $110 
No. 102 “ «» 135 
No. 150 “ = otel...,. 210 
No. > Heavy hotel tinned: - 210 
No. 3B 
No. 13 eS ye - 360 
— a ¢ «6& = - 450 






Hand, 


8 9 10 12 
Per doz.$11 50 13 00-1475 18 00 
Moulders’. 
ae «++«+Per doz. 20 00 
BELLS. 
Call. 


3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell 
Bronzed base 





Cow. 
AMMUNITION. Pounds..... 10 16 20 25/| Kentucky..... secccccesccesesIO% 
Per 1,000....85 00 650 750 900 
Peters Cartridges. Door. Per doz. 
Semi-Smokeless........ 10-7 New Departure Automatic...$ 7 50 
SE dn cavcnconees Lee ot. ee. oO Bell ce 
‘hells, Loaded, Peters. BALANCES, SPRING. 5 Si owes ...... SS 
Loaded with Black Powder. Less 15%| Pelouze..........scesceeseeseee20%| 3,-in- Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 00 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, a 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 50 
medium grades......... Less 15% 
—— with Smokeless vet Hand. 
Grade... ese eee - ARS Hand Bells, polished. ......... 15 
Winchester. B » CROW. EE saa n-g'eain nad is 
Smokeless Repeater Grade. . -« 1085 Pinch or Wedge Point, percwt....$8 5¢} Nickel Plated................ : 1 
mokeless Leader Grade... . LL ainderibesabeameenenns 
Black Powder............. 108&5% BT Ss civcsnceseccesene 10% 
J. M. C. Miscellaneous. 
Nitro Club........ etal as aan BASKETS. Church, and School, see! alloys. ..30% 
New Clab..22022220001555 10859] — gmail Willow........per doz. 15 0d Bach” °.."$3'00 3°75 5's0 7°25 
— i illow...... > we 
Gun Wads—per 1000. Leqge Willow... 2006 BEVELS, TEE. 
Winchester 7-8 gauge....... $2 25 Stanley’s rosewood handle, new 
9-10 gauge....... 1 94 pegepecesessascesocecocecs Nets 
“ 11-28 gauge....... 1 63| Galoanised Steel. } bu. 1 bu. 14 bu.| Stanley's iron handle............ Nets 
Powder. Each Per doz......$11 50 $17 00 $22 
DuPont’ s Sporting, kegs..... $11 25 BINDING CLOTH. 
“ . io $2 AUGERS 0 aE ete: CS ES 55% 
DuPont’ s Canisters, I- — Retatacds 56 SN  icicaicieisaniiit ai it aiden ies -- 40% 













“S eee 
ct) N ww, x“ ae —————-  . geeese 
« No.2..... “ “43 25| Pord’sShip........... her 
— * Seoy - EE ke wae canal 35 
7 Be Bicccs * 10 50/ Russell Jennings...:........-- 15 
“ No. 30. ra 45 00/ Clark’s i ia cand 33 
a... ° Cit ttm. oe 
> = Ford's S A tern 
= No. 60.. . 42 00 Se ee 
Post Hole. Center. .... * eeeeeeeeeerereree 10% 
Iwan's Post Hole and Well..... 25% 
Vaughan’'s, 4 to 9-in.. pr Countersiah. 
Ship. No. 18 Wheeler's ... per doz. $2 25 
Ford's, with or without screw, Net list} No. 20 2g on 2$ 
AWLS. “ Rose “ >: 
Brad. “  Fist...... 2 1 
No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 65 Mahew’s Flat..... _ Hy 





Board and Paper, upto 1/16” 17c oor 
Thicker ......18c 


perlbh 















bibeueesetes - 1 0S |... 
apts ° 1 00 | Gimlet. 
Pet Standard Dettle Gt. , 0-41 6 
nbieree vei 1 60 fielic. cecccccccccckeae 
Ree eccoecease | ™ 75 een 
Scratch. Reamer 
No. IS, socket hand’ld. per dos. 2 50 4 
x ~~ teed Standard Square. ......-Dg ‘De 3 
A sw ecetecens ene = ites 
No. 7 Stanley ™ 2 
AXES. Screw Driver. 
Boys’ Handled. No. 1 Common..... of ‘3 
Niagara...... sanenee 12 50. No. 26 Stanley. ..... 

















